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TALES IN VERSE. 
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A PAUSE in thought, a rest from labour, 
A time to court the Muse*s favour ; 
Such ever the dreamy hour of day. 
When light and colour fade sweetly away 
Then indistinct, distant, life and sound ; 
A stillness of coming rest around. 
The light will not lie on beloved pages, 
And the mind goes back to other ages. 
Or roams in the future*s unknown land, 
Or visits where silent statues stand. 
The shadows of memory, outward form, 
Whose brilliant lines are fainter worn ; 
Their marble coldness glows rosy red, 
A light from evening sunset shed. 




And if their past, unlinked with ours, 

Some story they own for Twilight hours. 

To each quiet form belongs a tale, — 

Some of Summer's gladness, some of Wintry gale. 

Some of Spring's young green, some of Autumn*! 

leaves 
A whispering voice in fading trees, 
All had alike their tale to say, 
A life whose bloom has passed away. 
The Student was old, this love his last, — 
The love of Books around him cast. 
Some stood on shelves before his eyes ; 
His one delight, a treasured prize ; 
Some each day lived with him and grew 
Into his heart, companions true. 
He was alone, yet each morning saw 
A young form bending to gentle law. 
Thus gaining from age and knowledge now 
What furrowed wrinkles on that brow. 
The youth would linger with the Sage, 
Forgetful of his joyous age, 
And could beguile a passing smile 
By thoughts so innocent of wile. 
For him the Student brought to light 
The tales of a past long out of sight : 
And these two dreamers lived again 
fcr sorrows and joys told by ancient pen. 



From books and legends came the store; 
And one tale finished, youth asked more. 
These tales began in summer time, 
That sweet encourager of Rhyme : 
First heard beneath the spreading trees. 
And listened to by evening breeze ; 
The scents of flowers then wafted by 
Were mingled with youth's transient sigh. 
The first Tale was both strange and sad, 
A constant melancholy had ; 
But this young heart, so full of joy, 
Those deepening shades could not alloy. 
He noted down the Summer Tale 
That not one word firom it might fail. 




KARLSTEIN; OR, THE SIGNAL-CRY. 



A STORY OF THE HUSSITE WARS. 



BOOK I. 
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Uprising on a far off height, * 
Where lies the early morning light, 
Surrounded as by strongest wards, 
Four hills defend it, natural guards. 
Appearing as in pictured might 
Is Karlstein, wondrous sight. 
Thought through centuries roam, 
Return, and in this Castle find a home. 
Those towers enclose the jewelled sign 
Of an ancestral northern line. 
This treasure-house of King and Crown : 
A mark of rule looks sternly down. 
The founder of an Empire and renown. 
The beautifier of Prague's ancient town 
Built Karlstein. Hither brought for care 



The fairest jewels which a king may wear ; 
The magic Circle, which to common eyes 
Gives name and all that vanity may prize. 
The larger Chapel held the Crown,* 
The altar-piece on it looked down, 
With many Reliques valued, shown 
Alone to those of name well known. 
Bohemia's glory passed away, 
The Castle's strength felt soft decay, 
And Karlik, dwelling for the Queen, "* 
Embowered in floral wood and green. 
Which fair companion to its pride 
Shewed from the Karlstein's near hill-side ; 
Karlik, where reigned gay song, light dance. 
The merry laugh, and beaming glance ; 
From whence the eye would ever range 
O'er wood and plain, continual change, 
Then rest on gloomier Karlstein, where 
Lived Charles, whose frown reproved the fair 
Young Queen, and her gay court. 
At Karlstein he retirement sought. 
In St Catherine's Chapel, hours and days* 
Were passed by Charles, and his clear gaze 
At evening-time on Karlik fell, 
Before grey twilight closed the dell. 
Around both Chateaux rise the hills. 
Each lofty summit soft space Alls. 
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On them were Sentinels, whose round* 
By night and day continuance found. 
Long woods stretched onward, far away 
From Karlstein ramparts grim and grey 
The soldier's jest and soldier's tale 
Alone around these walls prevail ; 
But over laugh or youthful jest 
This warning cry uprose, impressed 
By sentinel on those near heights, 
Where rested earliest sunrise lights : 
" Away ! Away !" If stranger pass 
Too near upon the tempting grass. 
The arrow's flight will mark his form. 
And he may leave some love forlorn ! 
Each hour rang forth the fearful sound, 
High raised in air o'er stated bound. 
Each archer as his time went by 
Sent forth the cruel warning cry. 
And rare indeed a wanderer found 
Within that death-struck fatal bound ; 
No ladye's foot might enter lightly,* 
No smile might ever gladden brighdy 
The Karlstein's secret halls : 
Alone there heard the trumpet-calls. 
And clash of swords, or cry — " To horse !" 
The incidents of warlike course. 
Dark dungeons underneath the towers,* 



Where pity counted not the hours ; 

Sad hearts were breaking far below 

Who never felt a sunbeam's glow : 

Some prisoners of a passing fight, 

Thus severed from the living light, 

Who left, "sole record in that place," 

A broken flower in pencilled grace, 

Or wounded heart, or brighter sign, 

A cross, type of a love divine. 

The Vesper-bells rang forth their chimes. 

Their chimes as beautiful as rhymes ; 

The Priests long train at morn and eve. 

Their dwellings in the Castle leave. 

And then the Chapel glows with light, 

Filled by those living on this height 

The falcons, hawks, so bold and free. 

Whose flight embodiment of glee — 

Made them companions of the Knight, 

Or cherished sport of Lady-bright — 

Lived in the yard, their hood and bells 

Witli gentle sound in woodland dells, 

Announced a hawking party riding, 

Each lady in her favourite priding : 

The woods round Karlstein, — ^famed for game- 

The Castle rendezvous became. 

Below the Karlstein, dusty white 

With hot or glaring sunny light, 
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Or cold and swept by mountain wind, 
Passed the high road, and all inclined 
To travel on to Prague's glad city, 
Went by this way. The Minstrel's ditty 
Bore bright, and clear, and gay, 
He looking upward to the Watch, 
Might then a passing welcome catch ; 
Those gates be opened for his song. 
Those halls which to a King belong. 
In the sweet valley flowed a stream, 
A river almost you may deem ; 
But quiet, tremulous for ever. 
Disturbing with no sound whatever : 
And passing by small homes and fields, 
A sense of peacefulness it yields ; 
Some miles yet further is a town. 
Whose houses gradually slope down : 
A large church marks Budina's place, 
With tower of majesty and grace ; 
This town part scene of a sad tale : 
Likewise a village in the vale, 
Churches and woods, and homes, and hills, 
A varied landscape distance fills. 
Where peace should nestle into rest ; 
Where love should dwell securely blest. 




II 



The earlier time had passed away, 

Another Monarch now held sway ; 

O'er this fair land of hills and dales 

A weakened power alone prevails, 

And men and minds no longer wore 

The calmness they had known before. 

A voice was silent, and a life was gone 

To that far glorious unseen "J^hrone 

Of Hin; he served with love till death : — 

John Huss proclaimed his God with dying breath. 

And in the land which he once loved so well, 

His martyr's sufferings and eternal joy they tell. 

One mighty feeling rose before his name ; 

With some a vengeance, like a conquering flame ; 

With others, gently following all he taught, 

Alike the Martyr's cherished memory wrought. 

*Midst war and change the Karlstein stood. 

Stem fortress o'er the soft green wood ; 

But no fair Queen in Karlik now 

Looked over to the rocky brow. 

The feathered beauties of the sky 

Alone through hall and boudoir fly ; 

Their songs sole music, save a breeze 

Which played amid the courtyard trees. 

In Karlstein was a Baron's power. 

Before him Knights and Vassals cower. 

But still the Watch proclaimed their round, 
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And warned all strangers from that bound. 

The drawbridge fell with darkening night, 

The bells rang forth at sunset light ; 

And life and sorrow, joy and pain 

Passed on and ever came again. 

A quietude yet unbroken lay upon the vale 

Where lived Elisa, heroine of this tale ; 

A home near the Berauna glades, * 

Was gained long since in wars of the Crusades. 

The father and two brothers of the maid 

A vassal homage to the Karlstein paid, 

To serve in field, or foray, on request ; 

To wait in hall upon their Lord's behest. 

A thatched roof rose above large trees. 

Peaceful retreat thus won on far off seas. 

And here Elisa's life went on in simple peace — 

A dream alas which soon would rudely cease. 

For often jarring tones of war. 

Came in loud echoes from afar, 

And mingled with this quiet life 

The influence of coming strife. 

Love was not to her a sorrow or a pain, 

A lovely flower received, returned again. 

A bud sprung forth in dance and song. 

When joining with the village throng 

Upon the wide green on a holiday, 

Elisa, gayest of the gay ; 
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Who at the sunset hour may meet 

To beat glad time with merry feet. 

Then wheels stand silent at the door, 

And parents rest, and tell once more 

The tale of days long past away ; 

The joys of youth, which may not stay. 

Sometimes a trader his gay wares 

Beneath a spreading elm prepares, 

And dazzles eyes with every shade 

In ribbon, or in russet made. 

At these times was Elisa seen 

Amid the crowd upon the green. 

In her face showed an inward thought, 

A mind which outer radiance brought. 

This, then, attracted Eric's glance. 

In fete, or in the evening dance ; 

This brought the young squire from the town. 

Made him from Karlstein wander down. 

His life a soldier's. Far away 

He journeyed, could strange lore display. 

And tell with all a warrior's fire 

How he had seen camp-lights expire 

In the chill rising of the mom. 

Which left so many homes forlorn. 

His mother, widow of a squire, 

Did to Budina's town retire 

To a small dwelling earned by fame. 
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She taught her boy to love the same, 
To long the spurs to wear and gain : 
Regard not danger, labour, pain. 

Early summer ! Each tree proclaimed 

The sunshine rule in summer named. 

Some wore full green, some half arrayed, 

Yet all an eager haste betrayed 

To have in readiness varied shade, 

A bower for birds and lovers made. 

There is scent of flowers around her coming. 

The joyous girl, light song humming ; 

The birds in chorus joining and singing 

With the gay young heart to bright life clinging. 

On through the fields, *mid flowers and grass, 

Elisa's rapid footsteps pass ; 

The way seems shorter by the fields ; 

And through yon wood, whose greenness yields 

Shelter from wind or summer sun, 

Evening's coolness had begun, 

When Elisa stood beyond the wood 

And looked to where the Karlstein stood. 

Gloomy and grand, like a winter day 

When mountain storms unfold their sway. 

A sentiment shewed in her deep dark eyes : 

Love would, unseen, hover and rise. 

But what she said not when Eric was nigh 
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IS 

Was all expressed in that gentle sigh. 
One evening, before she waited to meet 
The squire at yonder rustic seat, 
He hurried from the Karlstein down, 
And walked with her to the little town. 
That walk was marked to her for ever : 
It would the past and present sever. 
He wooed and won her for his wife ; 
They plighted troth to each other for life ; 
And, whether in sunshine or in shade. 
The man and maiden choice had made. 
She never regrets, for Love cannot lie ; 
Then why, Elisa, that timid sigh ? 
It is that she knows that glory bears 
More sway with Eric than woman's tears. 
That often this seat will see her weeping 
For him who distant watch is keeping; 
Who will not abide in his woodland nest 
Until a knight's spurs have his charger pressed. 
But evening shades are gathering round. 
And beyond those fields is Budina found. 
And the cottage where she bends her way 
To spend to-morrow's summer day. 
Soon passing on she gained the road 
And reached where Eric's mother abode. 
Whose word had blessed the tie they own. 
And who to Elisa love had shown. 
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The quiet night closed on her there, 
And rest would for the morrow prepare. 
At an early hour Elisa arose 
With freshness of aspect from repose ; 
Unusual care she gave her dress ; 
Might slight uneasiness confess 
Lest in Eric's eyes that lovely face 
Should want aught of a winning grace. 
The bells for mass rang in the air ; 
The mother and the maid prepare, 
And hasten through the narrow street. 
Where friends upon all sides they greet. 
St Palmatius' Church, in solemn guise, 
Before their eyes in distance lies ; 
The splendid gift of Karlstein's lord : 
A king alone could such afford. 
Within the Church, on either side, 
The men and women gravely divide ; 
But waiting eagerly at the door 
Stood Eric, arrived some time before. 
Brief time for welcome ; few their words ; 
But joy within both hearts was stirred ; 
And Eric's face shewed manly pride 
When gazing on his future bride. 
No need to count these summer hours : 
In a garden who shall tell the flowers ? 
Each hour of the day had its own hue ; 
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Each thought some varied colour knew ; 

And o'er all, like blue of summer sky, . 

An atmosphere of truth must lie. 

Sometimes they listened to that dame 

Who told how she a wife became, 

And how her joy had passed away, 

A fleeting sunbeam not to stay. 

But present happiness so great 

Appeared to them, that mournful fate 

Scarce cast a shadow on the pair. 

Or ever whispered, " Youth beware !" 

Ah there are times in this world's leisure 

Which give and leave in memory pleasure : 

Rich islands in wide ocean seen ; 

Times rare and perfect, — far between. 

Such was this day, so long and bright. 

Without a cloud upon its light. 

It was not till the evening's close 

That any chilling thought arose ; 

For Eric would not, could not name 

What like a storm-cloud her overcame — 

That a parting hour was drawing near, 

And for Elisa loneliness, fear. 

They were going home, as the sun was setting, 

All but the Present awhile forgetting : 

The beautiful Present, so gay and bright; 

As fields and world in sunset light 
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Then Eric turned and sadly siid— 
" Elisa, alas my thoughts are led 
By the closing of this beauteous day 
To the parting I may not delay." 
It was only suggestion, but Elisa knew 
He would leave her soon, and fainter grew 
The joyous colours of her life story : 
They were fading like the sunset glory. 
Eric added — ** When, far away, I gaze 
On the evening sky and and its fiery blaze, 
I shall wander in fancy o*er the grass. 
And where our happy footsteps pass." 
He turned to look in the much-loved face ; 
A tear had found in those eyes a place, 
A trembling smile passing away. 
With it departing hope's glad ray, 
The bitter touch of the parting hour 
Closed up like sunset each tender flower. 
Elisa's voice was low and sad, he heard — 
" I shall never forget " — like note of a bird 
At evening in darkening trees 
When hushed seems all breeze. 
Then something arose in heart and eyes, 
Such sorrows are often love's best replies ; 
And though a word may drive them away, 
How often return these shadows grey ! 
They were lingering still, 
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For neither knew will 

To break the spell which held them there, 

When a sound came sweetly through the air : 

It was the Karlstein vesper bells, 

Over valley and hill it swells. 

Now returning, now retreating, 

Like accompaniment was beating 

Time to that one tune then played, 

By love's music thus betrayed : 

Yet the dream dissolved at the call of time, 

A 'sudden chill in fairy clime. 

Elisa left her lover's arm : 

Now passed away the simple charm 

Which bound their hearts to present joy : 

A wintry day will fruits destroy. 

From hence a pathway through the wood 

Led up to where the Karlstein stood. 

And so they parted. He to encounter strife, 

And she to woman's waiting life. 

It was only two months after this date 
That a little group stood at the gate 
Which led to the road or the river side. 
By which the quiet waters glide. 
It was Elisa, her father and mother. 
Who welcomed Fritz, an absent brother ; 
For not in vain that walk at eve 
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Did Elisa o'er a parting grieve. 

Eric went forth. None knew how long 

That absence might be. Twenty strong 

The band of fighting men. 

Would all return unscathed again ? 

Young Fritz rode forth by Eric's side : 

Eric, who bore with warlike pride 

The banner of the Karlstein flying, 

Upon its folds the Fling's crest lying. 

It fluttered on the point of a lance 

And gaily made the young Squire prance 

His swift black steed along the road. 

While round him the treop of archers strode. 

At the head of his troop rode a knight. 

Whose helmet shone in the early light, 

His visor up, showed a joyous face : 

He managed his horse with careless grace. 

A father's message he bore to the king. 

And aid from Karlstein must with him bring. 

Elisa saw them pass along ; 
The knight was humming a warlike song ; 
The Squire's eyes were fixed on her trees 
Whose leaves were waving in the breeze ; 
And from her room beneath the roof 
She heard the horse's retreating hoof. 
Since then, the first grief passed away, 
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She had worked and watched the road alway. 

Fritz was especially Eric's friend — 

\Vhat could his absence now portend ? 

Elisa saw the joy of her brother 

Scarce real, so did her mother : 

One question to both at once arose — 

Oh, where is Eric ? What may Fritz disclose ? 

The mother asked — " Why are you alone ? 

You almost Eric as brother own !" 

Fritz turned his head the other side, 

A grief he felt to gently hide, 

Then said in affected careless way — 

Would not just now the worst betray — 

" He could not return with me to-day ; 

I might not for him in Prague delay. 

Nay, Elisa, sister, be not down-hearted, 

I will tell my tale since here we parted." 

They were walking up the garden path, 

And soon were seated near the hearth. 

Fritz seemed in no hurry to tell his tale, 

And slowly undid his coat of mail. 

He took some bread, and fruit, and wine. 

Feigned to forget Elisa must pine 

To know the cause which Eric detained, 

And why his movements were restrained. 

Fritz's voice was thick when he began ; 

His story in a simple strain ran : — 
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"After you saw us passing by 

We made the dust beneath us fly. 

Two days were passed along the road, 

Two nights were in a village bestowed. 

W6 saw frequent traces of a rising : — 

Deserted homes, and band apprizing, 

That a mighty struggle had now begun : 

A flame of war through Bohemia run. 

On the third day, in the brightening morning. 

Increasing traffic gave us warning 

We should eat in Prague the mid-day meal. 

The nearing prospect made us feel 

Our spirits rise in joyful mirth. 

For Prague is the fairest town on earth." 

The soldier paused and looked around. 

But only approving glances found. 

*^0n the top of the White Mountain we waited. 

The speed of our horses awhile abated, 

And looking down on the fertile plain 

A nearer view of Prague we gain. 

Of the wide Moldau flowing along, 

The streets of Prague and their busy throng. 

The quiet islands in the stream 

A peaceful solitude they seem. 

The Cathedral and Palace side by side, 

Alike in majesty and pride ; 

The Jews' lone dwellings near the River,® 
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The deepening shadows which quiver 

Upon the blue hills rising round, 

Which form the valley's gentle bound; 

The Palaces and Convents seen 

Amid the trees of varied green ; 

The old Thein-Kirche and the Square *"* 

Where they the Tournaments prepare ; 

And leaming^s famous seat of power — 

The College — left by kingly dower, ^^ 

Whose Rector's worth and mournful fate 

Have left in centuries a date, 

All filled our eyes and stirred our hearts 

And made us ready for our parts 

In that wild tumult in the Town 

Which almost had upset the Crown. 

Up the steep Hradschin toiled our horses, 

Who bore us on with wearied forces. 

We passed the older Palace door 

And halted at the gate before 

The new grand building of the King, 

Who did to Karlstein jewels bring. 

We entering the courtyard found 

A tumult of feeling and of sound : 

Wenceslaus dead, the Queen and Lords 

Who knew how little safety afifords 

A town in revolt without a king. 

Would to any hope most gladly cling. 
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And were planning if they could make 

Some concession, which if Zisca take 

A truce to war and bloodshed gained : 

A shade of authority yet remained 

Our leader decided for a time to stay 

And lend whatever help he may. 

It was late in the summer afternoon. 

The sun would be declining soon, 

When Eric and I, in joyous plight, 

Went forth together to the sight 

Of Prague and all its active life. 

But not to mingle in its strife. 

We gave some time to look around. 

The Cathedral near the Palace found. 

The work of Architects of native birth, 

Of a King's designs of matchless worth. 

The Church's brightness inside appeared 

Like unfinished painting which completion neared. 

One Chapel inlaid with stones from our mines 

In jasper, agate, and frescoes shines. 

The ceilings are like some gorgeous skies 

Where rich confusion with colour vies ; 

Another the Hapsburg warlike story 

Shewed forth in emblazoned glittering glory. 

Our minds impressed with Imperial might. 

We left the splendid Church on the height 

We noted as we passed along 
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The curious aspect of the throng 

Who hurried past with gravest mien, 

In most stem resolution seen. 

From the Rath-Haus came a deafening blast, 

We waited, looked around aghast : 

Like thimder in a summer sky 

So did this sudden clamour die. 

A horn hangs on the Rath-Haus Tower, 

A ready signal at any hour 

To announce a rapid coming fire, 

To arrest the flames' devouring ire. 

Now the blast was blown to fan a flame 

Not less destructive ; War its name. 

In the leading streets to the outer gates 

A thrilling sight the passer awaits : 

Whole families starting with laden carts — 

They fly for safety with breaking hearts, 

Advantage taking of a meeting to-night. 

They make unseen a stealthy flight. 

The women are weeping, children cry, 

And men seem scarcely to care to die. 

Like plants uprooted by tempest-storm 

They are driven on unknowing, forlorn. 

Some streets were strangely still and quiet 

Except for sounds of distant riot. 

In one, remains of blackened wood 

Marked where a little home once stood. 
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• 
And a dog was wandering quietly round 
To see if his master could be found. 
I could not leave him to perish there, 
So brought him away with gentle care. 
Our foot^s sounded one by one, 
For other passers here were none ; 
All homes were closed and shut to-day ; 
The bands of Zisca went this way. 
In some the rich armorial shield 
Bore testimony of battle field. 
The balconies hung arching o'er 
The wide large porch, but now no more. 
Glanced bright soft eyes upon the knight 
Who rode forth in the glad sunlight 
To tilt a lance in the Grosse-Ring 
And victory's meed in triumph bring. 
In some to-day was weeping heard, 
For fearful things had then occiured, 
And Nobles laid in wasting strength : 
The Peasant's fierceness had at length 
Outmastered skill and well-known power — 
The people had indeed their hour. 
A sense of loneliness and sorrow 
Came o'er us little like the morrow 
We dreamt of on the other night 
When longing eagerly for the sight 
Of this far-reaching ancient town 
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On which we in the mom looked down. 
We reached the old Thein Kirche where 
Did Huss a glorious work prepare, 
Where God's own Word he ever preached, 
And with his mighty accents reached 
The world of life, and thought, and feeling, 
To all a future World revealing 
Which should transcend the things of Time ! 
And with a gaze unmoved, sublime, 
He learnt to follow on that way 
The Saviour's sufferings display. 
No monument he here has found, 
His memories in all hearts abound. 
A shadowy vision, this old pile ; 
Yet sunlight fell all down the aisle. 
At last the Grosse-Ring's large place 
We gladly in the distance trace 
Where Heralds Tournaments proclaim, 
Where knights increase a former fame. 
Now one dense crowd assembled there. 
Which seemed to stifle breath and air. 
Who closed around the large Town Hall, 
Impelled by one resistless call. 
Like a pause in nature before a storm 
When outward sound is over-borne. 
Appalling hush to listening ears, 
Jn-gathering strength in silence appears 
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Such as by one will seemed the crowd 

Beneath a present influence bowed. 

In the balcony with uplifted hand 

Before us did John Zisca stand. ^ * 

We saw a man like those iabled of old, 

So strong his stature, grand and bold ; 

The fiery light of the spirit within 

Was blazing forth firom secret spring, 

Like a lion's roar in his forest throne 

Seemed to our &ncy that thundering tone, 

And Zisca's name a batde cry 

To follow, conquer, or to die. 

The words of 2^isca reveal his mind. 

To extremes in all things ever inclined. 

" John Huss is dead and no vengeance taken I" 

He would the slumbering echoes waken, 

Could not perceive that Huss*s soul 

Had one wish — Religion, Peace his goal. 

And that the love of God on earth 

Takes not fi'om war and tumults birth. 

I was looking on these eager faces. 

And saw no room to shift our places. 

One moment stood Eric at my side. 

The next he did before me stride. 

I would have followed, but again 

Closed in that sea of frantic men. 

I raised my voice, there was no reply 
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Save a wild shout which rose on high, 

A voice from thousand hearts replied, 

A mighty sound which softly died, 

For Zisca swayed, as if his own. 

The various wills together thrown. 

And led them on to hunger, death — 

They blessed him still with failing breath. 

I waited ; Eric came no more, 

Nor ever reached the Palace before 

My sorrowful steps returned that night 

Nought could explain his sudden flight. 

I stood and listened, and looked at first. 

But as hours went on my heart would burst 

With longing to know him only strayed. 

Not that he his Lord and trust betrayed." 

A rapid flush in Elisa's cheek 

Declared her thoughts ere she could speak — 

" Eric is no traitor, never failed ; 

Some one by guile alone prevailed !" 

So said Elisa, but tears that night 

She shed unseen by mortal sight. 

And wept, and watched, and prayed, 

Of nameless ills indeed afraid. 

A restlessness throughout next day 

Did all her movements ever display, 

An inward consciousness of sorrow, 

A constant fear of the coming morrow. 
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The evening found her at the gate, 
As if the distance held her fate. 
A lengthening vista shewed up the road, 
And in the sunny twilight glowed 
Those vivid lights of setting day. 
The brighter ere they pass away. 
Some shadows came across the light 
Which shewed upon a nearer sight 
To be a troop of armed men. 
Can Eric be returned again ? 
Yes, marching in their midst she sees 
Along the path beneath the trees 
Eric himself, but changed and sad, 
His brow no joyous gladness had. 
Alas, his figure bowed with grief. 
He of her anxious thoughts the chief. 
He could not pass without a look. 
His frame with strong emotion shook, 
But not a word, nought but a sigh 
In coming as a prisoner nigh. 
Her cry reached him as he past. 
It seemed of all his woes the last ; 
He could not even comfort say. 
They hurried him upon his way. 
Elisa, in her little room, 
In softening twilight's tender gloom. 
Lay stunned as by a sudden blow ; 
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* 

The^ate of Eric she must know. 
That she would see no more his face. 
In those days death came on disgrace, 
A shortened trial, shorter doom, 
And in some home a settled gloom. 
They left her to a mother's love, 
The only thing with power to move 
Her mind in this long trance of grief. 
No tears flowed forth to give relief ; 
Her eyes were closed, they could not bear 
That light which only spoke of care. 
Her soft hair floated round her head, 
And murmuring she often said, 
'* Did I not see him ? Do I dream ? 
And yet I ever certain seem 
That Eric passed before our door. 
That I shall never see him more !" 
Ah, the untiring Mother's love. 
That holy gift sent from above. 
Which ever places Love before 
The joys or pain for self in store. 
Such love Elisa*s. Perfect trust 
It had obtained, and ever must ; 
Thus like a wounded bird she laid. 
Her restless sorrow fondly stayed, 
For patient in its hopes and fears 
Her Mother's watchful love appears. 
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Patter, patter of rain on the eaves, 
Scattered are the bright rose leaves. 
Heavy storms throughout the night, 
But they will disperse with morning light. 

Oh the awakening after that storm. 

The double sense of being forlorn ! 

The light was full on Elisa's room. 

But in her heart a heavy gloom. 

Her mother had watched until she slept, 

An anxious vigil ever kept. 

And only left when the tumult of pain 

Was soothed awhile in heart and brain. 

It seemed so strange awaking sorrow, 

With only grief to expect on the morrow. 

When Eric left her and went away 

Hope would always a glad return pourtray ; 

But this was a certain pitiless state ; 

A tempest-time would not abate, 

Which shook the foundations of very life. 

Which was convulsive feelings' strife. 

By moorings of Faith upheld her soul 

Amid the wreck of her spirit's whole. 

She was quiet now, for this deep woe 

Does not outward utterance often know. 

But colour was gone from the rosy cheek, 

The eyes had a language lips did not speak, 
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Which said, Ah pity a broken dream, 
Lost Hope's reflection, cold moonbeam. 
Around her sounds of life beginning, 
The birds their joyous carols singing, 
In distance, voice of children playing. 
Or workmen eagerness displaying 
To commence the toil by evening done, 
They rest when sets the Summer sun. 
Her life of yesterday never again 
Might return, or Elisa feel as when 
The morrow should be as the day before, 
With something perhaps of joy yet more. 
Far in distance assembled lie 
The cradle of light in morning sky. 
Clouds of night dispersed by sun — 
A day of brightness had begun, 
A renewed freshness in field and tree, 
A joyous world it seemed to be 
After the rain, the storms gone by 
Those vivid and brilliant green fields lie. 
After the tears —no they still fall fast. 
Showers of grief going not past. 
Ever renewed, if stopping awhile : 
All seems possible, except a smile 
Upon that face whose inward woes • 
Are marked wherever she silently goes. 
Elisa did not, could not, believe in crime, 
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But chilling dread left heavy rime 
On the landscape of a youthful mom, 
Which in sunlight only looked forlorn. 
The dungeons beneath the Karlstein towers 
Bore to her mind throughout long hours 
A solitary figure there she ever sees, 
She hears a moan in waving trees, 
And shudders at the fading light, 
For Eric lives far far from sight. 
Her Mother often throughout the day, 
When going about on her usual way, 
Regarding, arranging her household cares 
(Her matron face a shadow wears) 
Would stoop to caress the grief-struck, face 
Of Elisa who sat in the wide door place, 
With her fingers busied about her wheel, 
But in her heart, like glittering steel, 
A painful dart, which had fastened there, 
A wearing, corroding, horrible care. 
Like a butterfly only strayed from light. 
Swift joy had appeared, rapid and bright. 
It would not rest under her roof, 
And now the gay thing kept aloof, 
And would only show its beauteous form 
Visiting others, she ever forlorn. 
Her brothers remained away all day, 
hours seemed to her to delay. 
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At evening no comfort they had brought, 

They could not see him whom they sought, 

And only leamt that Eric dwelt 

In darkest dungeon. Elisa felt 

Her beating heart grow cold and pause, 

This fearful knowledge sudden cause. 

Above an himdred feet the tower. 

Chief mark of mighty Karlstein power. 

Beyond it ending far away 

In slapping light of setting day, 

A dim and misty mountain range, 

Grand hills, soft clouds in interchange. 

With woods of beech, and oak, and pine. 

Through whose straight trunks the sunbeams shine. 

Beneath the tower dark dungeons lie 

Where some may live and many die. 

Through passage and through vaulted hall 

The prisoner may his fate forestall, 

And that long dim and weary way 

To him the coming doom display. 

No happy sunset's evening glow 

These lower halls may ever know ; 

No, large, lone, darksome is their space. 

Where outward life has not a trace ; 

A yellow, mournful light, and cold. 

Other fates did oft enfold 
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Memories lingering in the air, 
Home alone of baneM care. 
Stories of lost ones unknown, 
Histories these walls must own« 
Lost are not the lives unseen, 
In a Past their time hath been, 
And the heart may reach them yet. 
Memory's world none can foiget. 
But they lost glad life and will. 
Deadly silence, darkness chill. 
Passed beyond the sight of men, 
Footsteps lost ne'er turn again, 
One thing follows onward yet. 
Though their outward life has set. 
Light in such a trifling gleam 
Seen almost as in a dream. 
Yet how prized the eyes will fix 
Where the shadows fainter mix, 
And in that pale shade may trace 
Something of an outer place. 
Onward through increasing shades 
Ever still the loved light fades. 
Further, further down below 
Must these trembling footsteps go. 
Lost at last in darkness hiding, 
Only life with them abiding. 
Bell nor clock nor thought of time 
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Breaks the heart's low passing rhyme. 

Feelings fall in cadence slow 

And at last in stupor go. 

In the room of voice or face, 

Hopes and loves which they displace, 

Rise the changeless dreary scenes 

Of a dark day's prison dreams, 

The closing, sealing of the soul. 

The iceberg shutting in the whole 

Glad current of Life's stream, 

A thread it now you deem. 

Motionless and frozen lying. 

Or slowly ebbing imdemeath and dying. 

Quite alone, all links seemed broken 

When his doom was briefly spoken. 

Eric was led here and left. 

Of hope, almost of sense bereft ; 

No companions but his past 

Thus he sat, benumbed, aghast 

In a morning when storms are gone 

And abates the ocean's moan, 

When the waves are stilled in rest 

IVhen the sea-bird seeks her nest. 

Rising lonely 'mid whitening foam 

Is the gull's weed-covered home. 

The rock where she perches during day 

Wlien o'er the waters sunbeams play, 
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Solitude, stem, vast, and sad 
This sunken reef for ever had ; 
It rose above the depths of ocean, 
But on it never stir or motion. 
Such the lonely life begun 
In those dungeons where no sun 
Ever rose or gently set 
Only hope could he forget. 
Sunken rock beneath Time's flood, 
While around, above him stood 
Life and light and skies and gladness 
Only closing in his sadness. 
In those da3rs small justice reigned : 
Seldom has a prisoner gained 
Power to prove accusers wrong. 
Might, release, held by the strong. 
Years and days passed on away. 
And no change would e'er display 
Time unreckoned in its flight 
In these dwellings out of sight. 
One Presence Eric felt was there. 
And nearer came in quiet prayer. 
This soothed the anguish of his heart. 
Which must from dearest visions part. 
But Memory used her skilful brush 
In that lone dungeon's silent hush : 
group would rise in life-like pain, 
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A scene would paint itself again, 

And in that group her stricken face, 

Whose heart died with him in this place, 

His Mother and his Love, twin bonds of home. 

His thoughts awhile would roam, 

And seem to bear him far away 

Up to the light of blissful day. 

Elisa seemed calmer every day, 

But grief was wearing her life away. 

She was waiting now at the mossy seat 

Where Eric used her fondly to greet. 

Waiting his widowed Mother's retiun. 

Who at the Karlstein tidings might learn. 

Her head uncovered in the shade. 

The sunlight through green leaves has made 

A way to rest on her brown hair : 

In sorrow even she was fair, 

A mellow softness still would lie 

In that dark quiet tearless eye ; 

Though paleness told the loss of joy 

It could not that sweet look destroy. 

In distance Dame Romberg she descries 

Coming slowly along, with downcast eyes. 

Around Elisa her arms she threw 

In that mute movement all she knew. 

They wept together, neither spoke, 
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At last the mother silence broke : 

" Elisa," she said, " we see him no more ; 

He is gone, and nought will ever restore 

My boy to me or Eric to you ; 

But be never was false, to all was true ; 

They say his guilt in appearance laid 

In having amid the rebels stayed. 

And my boy has no proof of his simple truth, 

And therefore he must perish, forsooth. 

His trial will take place very soon. 

Perhaps to-morrow, the time at noon, 

Or they may await a coming knight 

To drag him forth once more to light, 

And then—'' she turned herself away. 

Tears finished what she had to say. 

Elisa's heart was shaken with grief; 

No words, no tears, gave her relief. 

Back through the sunny fields they went ; 

The younger on the elder leant. 

Elisa was left alone with her mother. 

Then quietly, sadly returned that other, 

Whose life stretched on in cheerless sadness, 

Her boy had been her only gladness. 
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NOTES TO BOOK I. 



* Uprising on a far-off height. 

The Elarlstein fortress is situated in Bohemia, and \^ 
first impression is thus described by a Gkrman norelist:— * 
*' I'he road wound along one of the four mountains in the 
deep valley, between which rose the table-land where stood 
the historically important Karhtein. Approaching nearer 
the battlemented towers of mighty Karlstein rose before us, 
a mass of rock, surroimded by its four mountains as by four 
vassals/' 



" The larger Chapel held the Crown, 

The Chapel of the Holy Cross is on the third storey of 
the highest tower of the Karlstein. This Chapel was 
guarded by four doors and nineteen locks. Inside the 
Chapel was a golden trellis-work dividing it into two parts. 
l%e walls were inlaid with precious stones and ornamented 
with a hundred and thirty portraits of Saints, by Theodore, 
of Prague. The ceiling was blue, with gold stars. On 
either side the altar were seats made of cedar of Lebanon, 
and immediately underneath the altar lay the Crown of 
Bohemia, the Crown Jewels, and a shrine of relics. These 
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relics were brongiit to Earlstein with the Crown, by Charles 
the Fourth, in 1348. The keys of the Chapel were kept by 
the Dean, who, with fifteen Deacons, resided at Karlstein. 
The Chapel had rooms below it belonging to the Priests. 



• And Karlik^ dwelling for the Queen. 

A small grey Castle, on a green mossy hill, enclosed in 
wood on three sides. Karlik commanded a view over the 
distant country, and the principal tower had in it a bay 
window looking towards Karlstein. Passing through a 
Gothic gateway a small courtyard was entered, and a flight 
of steps led to the banqueting hall and the Queen's rooms. 
The palace was soon deserted, but a damask couch, mantel- 
piece of grey marble, and devotional desk mark the former 
room of Queen Eleonora. It also had a balcony with a 
view of Karlstein. 



* In St. Catherines Chapel hours and days, 

Charles passed whole days in this small Chapel. It is 
a little gem built in the thickness of the wall of the Donjon 
Tower, enriched wil^ native precious stones and a valuable 
painting of the Virgin Mary, with Charles and his wife 
kneeling. 




* On them were Sentinels whose round. 

Formerly the four heights round Karlstein were fortified 
and had small buildings on which stood sentinels at all 
times. Their duty, imder pain ot death, was to gaze fixedly 
and to raise the warning cry, to be followed by 
Ho any intruder. 
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• No lady s foot tnight enter lightly. 
No woman ever entered Karlstein, not even the Queen. 



' And Dungeons underneath the Towers, 

Such phices existed under the Donjon Tower, which 
was a hundred and twenty-one feet high, with walls fifteen 
feet thick. This tower was on the highest point of rock, 
and entered by a drawbridge and two heavy gates. 



' A home near the Berauna gUuUs, 

Hallam's "Middle Ages" and Duruy's "Moyen Age" 
have been consulted for necessary feudal details. 



• Tlu Jewi lone dwellings near the nver. 

The Juden-Stadt is of immense antiquity. The Jews 
settled in Prague before 1270 ; they have many Synagogues, 
and live in a suburb along the Moldau. They number 
eight or ten thousand persons. 



* ® The old Thein Kirche and the Square, 

The Thein Kirche was built at the expense of the 
merchants of Prague. In it was service performed in the 
Bohemian language, and the communion administered in 
both kinds for the first time. 



** The College left by Kingly dcwer. 

The University founded by Charles the Fourth, 1348, 
of which Huss was Rector, and to whose gates he affixed 
his challenge to disputants. The University consisted of 
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eight Colleges, and it had originally 15,000 students, present 
number not over 200Q. It was the especial sanctuary of the 
Hussite doctrines and encourager of the Bohemian language. 



^ ■ The Cathedral near the Palace found* 

Two Churches, destroyed by fire, preceded the building 
of the Cathedral. It is built from designs of Charles the 
Fourth, and is of Gothic architecture, with a tower three 
hundred and fourteen feet high. The architects were 
Matthew, of Arras, and Peter Alieri. 



^ * Before us did John Zisca stand, 

John Zisca was one of the Bohemian Nobles. He took 
up the cause of Huss warmly, and is reported to have made 
the speech mentioned in the Poem, when asked the cause of 
his habitual gloom. Zisca was never defeated, his strength 
was gigantic, and enabled him to make use of unusual 
weapons. His influence over the peasants appeared on all 
occasions ; they were ever ready to follow him to suffering 
or death. But the citizens of Prague and the nobles were 
more moderate in their wishes and intentions, and even 
those whose feelings were on the side of Huss belonged to 
the King's party as the one governed by order and reason, 
not subject to the cruel excesses of Zisca's soldiers. These 
men evinced such attachment to him that after his death, 
which took place in 1424, from the plague, they went by 
the name of Zisca's Orphans. 



BOOK II. 

A hurrying to and fro in the large courtyard, 

Chiding of pages, call of the guard. 

Polishing of armour, brightening of swords. 

Telling old camp tales, many merry words. 

All proclaiming a festive array, 

Before coming knights in brilliant display. 

Feeding the falcons and teaching the hound 

For hunting within the woods around. 

Horses for hunting got ready in the stall, 

Wainscoting brightening in the larger hall, 

Drawn from massive oaken chests 

Store of gold plate for coming guests. 

As the glittering things appeared, 

The fool, poor jester, cheered ; 

His colours were to-day most bright. 

He seemed a parroquet in light. 

And ready laugh rose with his tales ; 

On such a day wit never fails. 

The horn of the Warder blew alarm. 

Potent signal, soldier's charm : 

Up the rocky road came a troop. 

Those lofty helmets never stoop 
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Before a foe in battle field ; 
They sooner die than yield. 
The gilded spurs made a warlike clang, 
The horses' hoofs on the white stones rang, 
Their housings of crimson and oi gold 
Their leader's name have quickly told 
His colours these, and on a lance 
His banner flying ; restive prance 
The horses as they pass the gates, 
At which the Governor smiling waits. 
His squires presented on bended knee 
A stirrup-cup ; 'twas plain to see 
The troop had travelled a weary way 
And would some days in Karlstein stay. 
At evening was ready the banqueting hall, 
At the door stood the Seneschal ^ 
To marshal all comers to their seats, 
To see carved and served the various meats ; 
Gold flagons stood filled with sparkling wine. 
Long glasses like tendrils of a vine,' 
Which gradually rise in graceful wave. 
To the wine they newer radiance gave. 
Gold shone in profusion at the board. 
With every delicacy filled and stored. 
The falcon's flight and greyhound's race 
Had furnished alike this festive place. 
A boar's head was at the table end, 
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A peacock's plumes above extend, 

And the pride of the wood, the graceful deer, 

Rich venison does around appear ; 

There are fruits and flowers and sweets 

On the sideboard behind the seats, 

And torches cast a wandering light 

Upon this varied scene and sight, 

On the huge salt cellar chased in gold 

Which does distinction of rank unfold. 

The Governor, as the clock strikes eight. 

Is marshalled in in splendid state, 

And ere the guests may take their places, 

Who are waiting round with eager faces, 

The keys of Karlstein a soldier brings : 

To ancient custom the Baron clings — 

On a cushion laid they are carried along. 

And then sit down the various throng. 

In an honoured seat is the stranger knight, 

The priests are on the Governor's right. 

Some of the Garrison are at table. 

And round are standing strong and able. 

The squires, once the Karlstein pages. 

Of various mien and various ages ; * 

In his motley dress appears the fool, 

His words and conduct out of rule ; 

A youthful Minne-singer stands ' 

Amid the new-come warlike bands ; 



He viz reche vi^ i^ril?^ voice, 
To b.e«r lum K^ncikrs jC R;<Kce. 
Tbe talk vols of vsuc. ot Zisca s anii% 
The lume ot fi^LC:^ kmt ifacm has diaimSy 
Dark eres daished ttze;. 
Low tones expressed ire ; 
To acdoQs, not woids^ sndi anger leads. 
And to long-ienowned ha<Hc deed& 
One knight told how boat his castle height 
He saw in the sky a lurid light ; 
It came from a Convent on the hill. 
Blazed forth awhile, then all was stilL 
And the Abbe told how a trembling Nun 
For safety to a Chateau had run, 
How dispersed all ways a Sisterhood 
Wandering frightened by night in the wood. 
The Abbess took shelter in a litde town 
On which her Convent walls looked down. 
The Squire had seen swift village fires, 
And told how the light of home expires 
Behind Zisca's soldiers on tlieir way, 
What fearful vengeance they betray. 
The Baron mentioned Eric's crime 
As a frightful warning of the time, 
And told how soon his trial must be. 
What a terrible end it promised to be. 
Thus they talked, and idly heard his story, 
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And wished for a battlefield of glory, 
Never heard those sounds below, 
Where Eric lived in deepening woe, 
Unconscious of their time of joy, 
How soon may destroy 
The Governor's will his wasting life. 
More cruel his fate than actual strife. 
The banquet finished, the Singer arose. 
His song was to be the gay feast's close. 
He sang a ballad of da3rs gone by. 
His song was plaintive like a sigh, 
A tale of Love and of the Cross, 
Of a maiden heart and bitter loss. 
The Faded Rose its simple name, 
Of thrilling interest it became. 



The tale of a flow'ret faded away, 
A story of hopeless sorrow. 

From memory of a faded Rose 
My rhymes I borrow. 

She was holding the Hose, 

Fresh and yet unfaded, 
On ^t resting sunshine 

Bright, quite unshaded. 
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so 

Up abowe lier adier flowcn, 
Wliidi drded it arooDd, 
1^ Jmsmine, Fink, and F^gfantine 



He took diem, and ber band; 
la die br^glit bbe eyes 



She In^ ber I>isslaff on dK Grae. 

TWnqml fife passed awi^t 
OSenogid a daily care, 
Anxkiaa homs beyond dfisplaj. 

Ko tine of peaoefal yhming. 
Of joyous di^ and boms, 

Anodicir dawned iqion ber, 
Widi gmqg bim die ikywen. 

To^BKXTOw, ab to-mocTow 
Tbe Ycspcr bdh are linging. 

From Tienna in tbe distance 
EiFcniog message bringing. 

Farewdl diey S17 : 

I listen again, 
Farewdl tbey play, 

Ko return again. 
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•* A Woman's fcais,* 
Rudolpb fondly said» 

And rested his band 
On the drooping bead. 
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She was very small. 

Seemed fitted to claim 
A loved protection 

From that iron frame. 

You will wave in Vienna 

A welcome to me, 
We return in triumph, 

Jerusalem free 

He spoke as he hoped : 

To-morrow out ride 
The Emperor's squadrons 

In chivalrous pride. 

)Hie plaintive notes the ^nger played, 
nd then again his instramedt stayed. 

'Midst thousands of lances 

Bode forth the Lover, 
Her prayers around him, 

Gtood angels hover. 

He bore away the given flowers 

Close to his heart, 
For death alone 

From them must part. 

They all seemed fresh 

Except the Rose, 
Which did a sudden fading 

Of outer petals disclose. . 



It 

Did dns ai^ mdold ! 
He wbo ovned no ftar^ 
So stem and bold 

Greir pale as liiej fidl 
Upoo tfaegromid. 

Whence came tbat edio ^ 
Theie was DO sosnd. 
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Yet a race in the 

ficcincu. to say. 
Like ire^KT bdls — 

''Wefucwdlplaj.*' 

Again a pause, and a Hngeriiig note, 
As if from an unseen waibkr's throat ; 
You fdt the minstrel rested awhile, 
And waited in the passing smile 
Of joy just seen in the mournful song. 
The rest must alone to tears bdong. 

The walls of a City 

In the Momii^-Laiid, 
Before it idiite tents 

Of Cnisadeis stand. 

In one is lying. 

Sheltered from the son, 
A Wanior dead. 

His warfiue done. 
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His mail uniiastenedy 
In his doublet lies 

A treasured remembrance 
Of German skies. 

Some withered flowers, 
Lost all grace and form, 

A few leares of a Hose 
He has always worn. 

The Rose had faded 

So early away, 
The Flower of Love 

Had a brief sad day. 



ice more he paused, it was his last, 
jloom was o'er him deeply cast, 
■ struck forth notes which fell like tears, 
e end of Love in them appears. 



It was early evening now, 
It was later sunset when 

Budolph had gaily said 
" I shall return again.'' 

At the foot of the Cross 
Is a maiden lying ; 

She b^ged to come here, 
For she was dying. 
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Hie Singer's TOice had died away. 

The evening time so sad and grey 

Closed on the Karlstein now, 

When saddoily on the rocky brow 

A sound as if of eager men, 

A shout and aD was hushed again. 

Hie inner gates were barred and closed, 

But the little inn its hearth disclosed, 

A form was slowly borne along, 

Which seemed an echo to the Song ; 

A woman's head and falling hair. 

You guessed that she was young and fair. 

But death had shut the lovely eyes, 

The light of home which love would prize. 

None knew what led her there that eve. 

No token of madness they perceive, 

She was dressed as if for a quiet walk. 

Or for some friendly evening talk ; 
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The petals of the wind-flower fell 

From her small hand, the Fairies' Dell 

Lent her fair flowers 

For a few short hours. 

A crowd had gadiered round the door 

Of the little inn, there was nothing more 

To tell the story of the maid, 

But lingering the soldiers stayed, 

A squire stepped forth to where she lay, 

No one her name might know or say. 

With a cry he fell back in his place. 

He had gazed upon his sister's face. 

She lay like a flow'ret faded away. 

Too tender, too lovely, in life to stay. 

The Sentinel told how passing round 

He saw a figure within their bound. 

And after the fatal warning cry 

He let fly the arrow which caused her to die. 

She fell at once without the wood, 

A shadow rested where she stood. 

He listened, no cry rose in the air. 

He hastened swiftly, would repair 

To where the figure silently fell. 

This all the Sentinel now could tell. 

He and his comrades in darkening light 

Had borne her up to the Karlstein height. 

No living woman might enter there. 
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But for the dead no need such care. 

Her brother watched her till the mom 

When to her home she was gently borne. 

Her mother's eyes were red with weeping, 

A solemn watch she was ever keeping. 

A child had met Elisa last night 

In the woods beneath the Karlstein height, 

The child had wandered, ever playing, 

And farther still in green woods straying. 

She asked her way of Elisa there 

But met no answer, or any care. 

Elisa was hunying on and saying 

"Lost! Lost! Lost!" Her grief displaying. 

And an old song's simple verse 

In her sorrow she would rehearse. 

Her voice rang in the woodland rest. 

For birds slept in their quiet nest. 

And only the owFs lonely cry 

Gave to her song a strange reply — 




" He is coming home to-day, 
I must be bright and gay ; 
I wear a ribbon in my hair, 
I dress myself with care. 
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He is riding down the brow, 

I go to meet him now, 

He comes o'er the woody hiU." 



She stopped awhile, and all was still 
Save the owl whose hoot rose afar. 
Above appeared a brilliant star. 
She began a song of sadness 
In her brief days of gladness. 
It had to her bright dreams, 
Given only happier gleams 
By the contrast of a sorrow 
With her ever hopeful morrow. 

"I missed him yesterday. 
He never came this way, 
I watched along the road, 
My heart would woe forbode. 

This morning passed a horse 
In headlong rapid course. 
Some flowers were at its head. 
The day before he said 

He would bring me woodland flowers. 
They flourish in green bowers. 
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Ah, I know him lying dead, 
His horse is homeward led ;" 

With these words through the wood she sped, 

By grief and love together led. 

The child who often upon the green 

At evening Elisa had dancing seen, 

Told all in going home at night, 

Elisa's father started for the woody height. 

Up in the woods, a search in the night, 
A moonless sky, gloomy light. 
Darker still in the woodland shade. 
Through the paths by passers made. 
Now in these woods lay silent sadness 
But in day-time joyous gladness, 
From tree to tree then fled the singing-bird. 
Beneath in green growth a squirrel stirred. 
Butterflies, brown, white and blue 
On their sunny errands flew. 
The laden bee with drowsy song 
Was added to the insect throng ; 
Curious creatures of every name 
Flying, passing, through sunlight came ; 
Sunny openings, charming places 
In the wood, where childish faces 
I^ooked out with the varied flowers, 
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Or gathered strawberries in hot hours. 
Paths there were without an end, 
Rising suddenly o'er them bend 

branches of the ash and beech, 

bruits the squirrel may gaily reach. 

You may lose your way amid the trees, 

And no voice hear except the breeze ; 
There are haunted spots deep lying 
■f n green recesses, ever sighing 
In loud gusts the windy blast 
Wlien the summer time is past 
Camed with it fearful tales, 
I^ustling in the autumn gales. 
Tales of Robbers and their flight, 
Tweeds done in tlie shades of night, 
Last of all the Fairies' Dell, 

The home of gentle Elves they tell, 

A quiet, grassy, sunlit spot 

Where voice and sound may enter not. 

After dark, the peasants said. 

Fairies on the turf were led. 

Dancing in a joyous round, 

In the silvery moonlight found. 

A peasant bolder than the rest 

In his village home confest 

He watched them through the slender leaves ; 
The tiny folk his gaze perceives, 




One he hjxied Farnr Qacen. 

Bf 2, wmd-iower on her seen : 

The Qaeeti of Fiirks owns tfie dowei; 

Their beds axe her sweet hkj dower. 

He heard a socmd Hke ^irr beils» 

The coming dawn dieir mosic telK 

Fairy forms most fiit away 

Before die light of risng daj^ 

Bot dieir kindred folk of varioos names 

A peasant ^atncj c^en frames^ 

Elisa and Eric frequently met 

In the Fairies' Dell ere the son had set, 

Eric long stories here would tell 

As the lengthening shadows fell ; 

The lovers talked, and the promise ring 

Of blue topaz he must bring, 

Farewell said, and a meeting to-morrow, 

Who could guess the coming sorrow ? 

This night the dell in deep silence laid. 

No trace there of the wandering maid. 

Save a glove upon the grass. 

Did Elisa onward pass ? 

Or have robber bands around 

Carried her off when sleeping found ? 

All night long their voices sounded 

Through the woods where ways abounded. 

The morning light came around, 
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Still no Elisa ever found. 

Distracted father and brother rave, 

A silence answered like the grave. 

Deep in sorrow they homeward turn, 

Nothing more the searchers learn. 

Elisa's mother is at the door, 

She guesses what they say before 

She sees the glove in the father's hands ; 

Cold, transfixed with horror she stands. 

With faltering tone the father said, 

Scarcely raising his aged head, 

"We found this glove in the Fairies' Dell, 

Our child's fate none can tell." 

It was morning, but unfelt 

Where Eric darkly in silence dwelt ; 

The morning of the self-same day 

When Elisa was carried from the Karlstein away. 

And Eric awoke from a happy dream, 

A sleeping Sunrise it would seem. 

But the passing of Night and Day 

To him no glorious change display, 

The Moon and starry bright array. 

The Sun's overmastering sway. 

Went on unheeded and unseen ; 

He owned a fixed unquestioning mien. 

The gaoler came with a brief light 
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To this dismal abode of night ; 

He had brought some food each day 

But not a word would ever say, 

Now he said with a grave air 

" You must at noon prepare 

For the trial fixed to-day, 

The soldiers will bring you away." 

It was not Hope that crimson flush, 

And yet left alone in silent hush, 

Awaiting an uncertain doom, 

The heart of Eric was not all gloom. 

The feelings rushing warmly back. 

Upon a long-lost joyous track. 

Brought a something in the heart. 

Not till death could it depart. 

Heavy bars let down, unfastened, 

Eric onward was hastened ; 

Trying was that quiet walk. 

Rudely round the soldiers talk. 

He went sadly, never spoke, 

Till through open doorway broke 

Full light on his tranquil face. 

He staggered dizzy in his place. 

Murmured softly like a child, 

Who on infant toy has smiled, 

" Oh my love, my home, my mother !" 

Inward feelings utterance smother. 
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But from transient glimpse of day, 

New, fresh courage, gained its way. 

Karlstein standing on a height, 

Through the doorway vivid sight 

Of the valley and the plain : 

Kric turned and gazed again, 

Touched the hearts of those rude men ; 
Thus they waited, while again 
He drank up the draught of gladness, 
Intermingled with deep sadness. 
Summer noon in all its brightness. 
Summer woods in radiant lightness, 
A day so hot that o'er the grass 
Scarce the languid cattle pass, 
They lie beneath the large elm trees. 
Whose leaf moves not in passing breeze. 
The blue sky's colour deep intense, 
O'er nature everywhere sweet sense. 
That sunshine, light, and heat to-day 
Are fixed awhile, in beauty stay ; 
Not one cloud seen on high. 
But round blue summits far off lie, 
Soft, white, and slender, shading. 
The light all form pervading ; 
The river, reflection of the light. 
Wanders in and out of sight, 
Homes are by it growing nearer, 



As the sunshine sbev^ each clearer. 

White roads, with figures walking. 

Peasants passing cm and taUdi^ 

Carts and horses, mules and men. 

Life he sees oxhx moie again, 

Se^LS amid the smmv vale 

One hcHne centre of a love tale. 

And aEsLT off by the church 

His mother^s home, and graceful birch 

Rising amid her garden flowers ; 

He £aincies her counting days and hours. 

This look, perhaps, will be his last, 

O'er him Oblivion so(m may cast 

Her heavy shades, or a rapid death 

May end his ^tering eager breath. 

He must recall his spirit now. 

And meet his trial with sted^t brow. 

He was innocent, his trial might 

Bring this innocence to light, 

He could not in hope further go, 

He had lived too long alone with woe. 



The Banqueting Hall ! hung with black 
Here was Eric led, brought back 
To face what were his friends \ 
f man and squire attends. 
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Partly from interest, partly from sorrow, 

All knew the expected morrow. 

The doors were opened at the farthest end, 

The Baron appeared, all around bend 

With fear before his rapid glance, 

In his severe aspect trifling chance 

For Eric, all read him resolved 

No pity his judgment involved. 

Eric stood with a fearless air. 

Not defiant, nor free from care. 

But his quiet innocent look 

Ahnost faith in treason shook. 

The Governor was his Feudal Lord, 

Could to him life or death afford. 

A herald proved his vassal homage^ 

A Karlstein Squire, an earlier Page ; 

The Baron's son described the night 

When Eric was lost till morning light, 

On seeking near, the house was found 

Of a rebel throughout Prague renowned. 

There was no defence, the prisoner knew 

All oaths were nothing ; his proofs were few. 

Standing alone on his simple word 

Would a Squire be ever heard ? 

But a boy of sixteen, whom nought could quell, 

Gaily stepped forth, and he could tell 

Much of the evidence they require — 
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Slightest words might save the Squire. 
" I took a message for my master 
And for myself went even faster. 
I wished to see Prague's ancient town, 
And hurried from Hradschin down. 
I saw the crowd in the Grosse Ring, 
And waited to see what it would bring. 
The Squire was struggling to get free, 
For he was standing close by me." 
The Stranger Knight furnished a clue 3 
The latter part of the tale he knew. 



He was out that night in the fray, 
And going home at break of day 
Young Eric before him was torn along 
By the wildest of the rebel throng, 
And left half fainting in the street, 
While in the distance they retreat 
The prisoner raised his dark sad eyes, 
In them was a light of glad surprise, 
Life as it seemed within his grasp. 
He clutched at with convulsive clasp ; 
It looked so sweet, and love so bright, 
Now he was once more restored to light. 
His case was clear ; the Governor rose, 
Declared him free, the trial at a close. 
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That afternoon Eric*s mother was sitting, 

Her tears fell quietly down on her knitting, 

The fear alone her Eric should die 

Uncared, unsought, no mother nigh, 

Was as a lingering torture felt 

She still, however, sometimes dwelt 

On a shred of hope, torn and tattered ! 

Alas to the Governor little mattered 

If the heart of a vassal ached or bled. 

Save when for him their life-blood shed. 

She started at shadows passing by. 

To believe Eric returned would often try 

A figure came hastily in at the door. 

Then waited a second, standing before, 

With a cry of joy the mother rose, 

Her arms about him tightly close. 

"My boy, my boy !" the mother's heart 

Was ever repeating. Eric did not start, 

Or move himself from her embrace. 

He felt this love a resting-place. 

But " I am selfish," said his mother, 

"Go, Eric, go, there is another 

Whose claim is strong, whose woe is deep ! 

Go, Eric, bid Elisa not weep, 

And fix at once the wedding-day ; 

Bring my daughter home without delay." 

£nc was gone ere her words were ended, 
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Through wood and field his way he wended. 

It was cooler now than in the morning, 
Yet bright without a passing warning 
That his sunlight had passed away ; 
He could not rest, a moment stay, 
Until he reached the garden gate 
Where in the twilight he would wait 
A moment longer to say last words, 
And listen to the night's sweet birds. 
There was no voice, or sound, or form, 
The home seemed a dwelling deserted, forlorn ; 
The door was closed, by the light of the hearth 
Some figures appeared, bowed to the earth ; 
But no fair girl was lingering there. 
His hope, his love, his joyous care. 
With a nameless horror in his soul 
He reached what was his life's bright goal, 
Up the garden, with eager feet, 
Pausing at the wooden seat. 
Where Elisa, spinning and singing, 
Through the air her glad song ringing. 
Often sat, and her sweet face 
Beamed upon him welcome grace. 
Eric passed and opened the door, 
Then he felt come stealing o'er, 
A deep sense of love now lost, 
ve which life to her bad cost. 
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For no one spoke or welcome said ; 
Silently rested each bent head. 
Mother, father, and two brothers, 
With them weeping unknown others. 
At last her mother with broken tones. 
Interrupted by a father's groans, 
Told Elisa's early death. 
Then she stopped with faltering breath, 
But added how love had led her away, 
She lost her life that evening grey. 
" Will you see her Eric ? She seems asleep. 
It scarcely appears that we must weep, 
For the joy which holds her spirit now 
Leaves its pure impress on that girlish brow.'* 
She was all in white, save for the flowers. 
Which seemed to paint the sunny hours 
Of Life that clung as if loth to leave 
The being whose beauty all must perceive. 
His heart grew cold, he had reached the end 
To which his joys, his labours tend. 
Before him lay his best loved on earth, 
Before him stretched a long heart-dearth 
Of hope, of joy, of what is love. 
Henceforth his life would be above. 
The tears flowed rapidly down his cheeks, 
Yet not a word of grief he speaks. 

He lifted her fair transparent band. 



TO 

ficr parents and fiacmb aroimd him stand. 
Upon it ^one the topaz ring 
Which cTd in deadi to her mnst cinq^ 
He cnwfci no longer rcstram his gzie^ 
For which sole ti o mG at t, in hea:ven beiie£ 
He roshed away, he scazce knew whidiex; 
Bj nwtinrt letnznnig as he cane ^'>^>^ 



It now was Aatamm^ and die trees 
Had lost didr benntj bf the breeze^ 
£nc awoke as from tnxxbled dream. 
So strange did aftaioand hink secBL 
His modier was reading by hb bed. 
As he raised his fever-aching head ; 
He tried to rtfablfA a mental diain 
Of peof^ and events again. 
Bat fiukd, except to know his mother ; 
Jnst then he remembered not another. 
With a trembling joy in her quiet £&ce 
His mother went aboat die [dace. 
And Eric watched her as he kiy. 
He could not think or questions say : 
Too soon the wounded heart must know 
The trial waitatg, the Kfe-long woe. 
The bells of the early Sunday mom 
In freshness tojhis ears were borne, 
And with a longjoi^bitter cry 




His mind woke up. He could not lie 

Again in that unconscious quiet, 

All seemed confusion, mental riot 

Of feeling on a weakened frame, 

^t was then his mother heard that name 

^ich told his story in a word, 

The sleeping love again has stirred, 

The moon was shining coldly bright, 

'^ere was a calmness in the light, 

A holy influence around, 

A quietude unearthly found. 

^t had been a bright day of autumn weather, 

CDf sunshine on broom and heather, 

-And the autumn moon was very clear, 

-tn it forms and things distinctly appear. 

*i?he clock struck ten by St Palmatius' Tower, 

*Xhe gently dividing spirit hour, 

between the joys and hopes of day, 

-And the ruling stars on their bright way, 

iy the light of the moon a lonely form 

AVas wandering up and down forlorn. 

Xie appeared to be looking for a grave. 

The moon a tender radiance gave 

To many quiet homes of those 

Who had passed beyond all earthly woes. 

Some stones were old and deeply worn. 



^ 
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With pieces of diem by storm nptom ; 

The flo^*ers which grew and flourished there, 

Mark of a never^ailing care. 

He read the names of some he knew, 

Then onward passed^ his friends were few. 

At last he found what he fondly sought, 

And sunk do^-n there o*erwhelmed, o'erwrought 

The moonbeams lijjhted a \\*hite Cross, 

With Elisa's name and Eric's loss. 

\\'hen Eric was ill his mother came 

And planted Forget-me-nots round her name, 

A little Birch tree brought to wave 

With guardian care o'er a sister^s grave. 

The moonlight threw a shadow there, 

The t>Tpe of a darkened lot to bear. 

But clearly shone the Cross close by. 

And pointed to the fcur-otF sky. 

Eric heard no hours as time went by, 

He only wished here >fc*eeping to lie, 

For the last time on this quiet spot, 

The grave with the blue forget-me-not 

He gathered the flowers to take away, 

A long £uewell his heart must say. 

Through the lonely churchyard rang his words, 

Just as were waking the eariy birds, 

" Elisa, dearest, I nearer seem 

¥rlien here, and I &intly dream 
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^ your face and voice gone forth from me. 

^ see you as you used to be, 

Standing at your mother's door. 

Ah, me ! Time never can restore 

Ue and hope to my breaking heart, 

With Memory I shall never part 

I ho[)ed in this church you would be my Bride, 

And now you quietly rest at its side. 

The flowers you would have worn that day 

Replaced by those that fade not away, 

A wreath of immortelles, Heaven's own token. 

Some comfort to my heart has spoken. 

We shall meet again when Life is past. 

We shall meet where Partings ne'er o'ercast" 

The moon was nearly gone from sight, 

A gathered darkness had the night, 

The stars had almost disappeared, 

The early morning gently neared. 

More mournful seemed the churchyard then, 

More distant from the loves of men. 

^nc passed in loneliness along, 

^e birds burst forth in day-break song. 
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NOTES TO BOOK 11. 



^ At the door stood ready the Seneschal* 

In the Court of the Karlstein was the dwelling of the 
Burg-graf or Seneschal, who was always chosen from the 
Nobles of Bohemia. 



• LongglasseSf like tendrils of a vine. 

The Bohemian glass, so deservedly celebrated, is prin- 
cipally made in the forests on the Bohmer-Wald Hills. 
There are in Bohemia 3,500 families occupied in this manu- 
facture. The glass is principally polished at Leitmeritz, 
and near that place are found the best Bohemian wines. 




* A youthful Minne-Singer stands. 

At the commencement of the thirteenth century the 
poets of Suabia wandered from Chateau to Chateau, with 
their viols on their backs. Schiller came from Suabia, 
and from this Suabian idiom, in which their songs were 
principally composed, sprang the entire German poetry. In 
1207 there was a contest of the Minne-singers, whose 
scattered works amounted to the number of a hundred and 
thirty pieces. At Wartberg appeared Wolfrain d'Eschen- 
bftch, the most famous of Minne-singers, to whom a monu- 
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nent was erected in 1861. The monument is at his birth- 
place, Eschenbach, near Auspach. Wartburg is the same 
Castle which is known as the refuge of Luther, after the 
Diet of Worms. Between the Minne-singers (Love-singers) 
and the Meister-singers (Master-singers) there is a sensible 
difference. Both breathed the spirit of Proven9al poetry, 
but that delicate, poetic, chivalric feeling which animated 
the songs of the Minne-singer, was foreign to the ballads of 
the Meister-singer, whose themes were ever war and adven- 
ture. 



* The Faded Rose, 

The incident of the Ballad is an episode of the wars of 
Frederic Barbarossa, who, going i^ ith Philip Augustus and 
l^ichard Goeur de Lion to the Holy Land, died on his 

* 

journey, thereby causing the destniction of the greater part 
of his army. A small number (5000 men) joined the rest of 
the Crusaders under the walls of Acre, which city was 
besieged for two years, and had nine battles fought around 
^t. In one of these occurs the supposed death of the 
Crusader, and it is in memory of the young Maiden's love 
that the Austrians have erected on the Plain of Vienna an 
arrow, carved and mounted by symbolical bouquets of 
flowers, and by a Cross. It is called the Cross of the 
Spinning Maiden. 



BOOK III. 

The events of a poor human heart, 

That unnoticed trifling part, 

Of a kingdom's weal or woe, 

This varying tale will darkly show. 

While to Eric each phase of feeling. 

Power in turn was revealing. 

On Bohemia an avalanche was falling 

With a force indeed appalling, 

As from the lofty Giant mountains ^ 

Swollen, increased by autumn rains. 

The Snow-Head from its glittering crown 

Pours an icy torrent down 

With a murmuring hollow sound. 

Impressing fear on any around. 

Bursting forth, grandest sight. 

The mighty stream, in rejoicing flight. 

Unchecked, unstemmed, and cnishing, 

Ice-cold river onward rushing. 

Hurrying on, never pausing. 

In its path swift ruin causing. 

Trees go with it as it passes. 

Rocks alike, the largest masses. 



^ 
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luman beings, little homes, 

)ver all it empire owns. 

Juried underneath the snow, 

)nward still the ice-streams go, 

rheir source the heights beneath the skies. 

The rule and governance o'er them lies. 

Vt last it finds a downward way 

Vhere green fields their joys display. 

luch the war enkindled that night " 

^en Eric disappeared from sight. 

rhe burning lava of discontent, 

'n the people's hearts long pent, 

Burst forth with John Zisca's call, 

Nothing could their rage appal. 

rhe gentle hopes of Religion fled, 

Fury took their place instead. 

rhe fewer voices which spoke of peace 

Could not make this tumult cease, 

And the life of one amid the crowd. 

Only Oblivion would enshroud. 

Thus a heart's glad venture wrecked in this Sea, 

Wiose waves rolled on with fearful glee, 

And the mighty Ship which sailed along, 

Preighted with vehement uproarious throng, 

[At its helm one giant form), 

On thro' storm, thro' tempest borne, 

Faced each rising gale which blew. 
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Like a storm-bird it onward flew. 
Such the state of Prague, where reigned 
Zisca's power, and daily gained 
Strength, before which weaker men 
Fell, and rose not up again. 
Zisca owned a nameless power, 
Which seizes, governs. the passing hour, 
And carries forward a tottering State. 
Before this rulers and nations wait, 
This power directed to grand things, 
If angels attend with blessed wings. 
But viewed with anger from on high. 
If Mercy, Pity, stand not nigh. 

The year's sweet time, unconscious fading, 
In greens once brilliant, varied shading, 
But mixed, a colour dreary, sad, 
Though still the landscape beauty had. 
Everywhere in wood or tree 
Tints most glorious might be. 
Brown and yellow, green and gold, 
Each awhile a bright light hold. 
In the blue sky overhead 
Tempest-clouds with swiftness fled. 
Sunshine had not steadfast gladness, 

breezes sighing sadness. 

trees a murmuring voice, 
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a Spring-call to rejoice, 

a warning of snow and cold, 

d's wild accents may unfold. 

he life around was reigning 

i, upon home sunshine gaining ; 

ds deserted, labour ended ; 

to general ruin tended. 

nge sights, new horrors, shewing ever ; 

d scenes, joy's voices, rising never. 

one side Vengeance, with scarlet flag, 

vring on lone Tabor's craig ; 

the other Majesty, Moderation, 

lowed by a rising nation. 

Zisca's party claimed a right, 
; claimed it as a vengeful might, 
eir leader, led by furious passion, 
nied forward in fearful fashion, 
s just demands pretexts became 
jlter for cruelty and name. 
e cause must triumph, for upheld 
e soul's deep longings, never quelled 
is mighty thirst, but at one spring 
th Truth's own victories ages ring, 
t equally must fall ashamed 
ibition, vengeance, wrongly named ; 
d men might grieve with wonder o'er 
m Zisca's life, who laurels wore. 




So 



The site of Tabor fittest seemed ' 

For Citadel. Such Zisca deemed 

Impregnable to fierce assault ; 

And here he made his soldiers halt 

Walls rose around the new small town, 

On devastation it looked down ; 

And here the peasants lived and wrought ; 

Here Zisca rested, planned, and thought ; 

Unlettered as these peasants were. 

They left to Zisca mental care, 

And went wherever 'twas his will. 

Their only home the rocky hill. 

Zisca they saw in fancy framed. 

Like giants in old fable named. 
That deep dark furrow on his brow, 
Not written by his doings now. 
His strength of arm in battlefield. 
The mighty weapons he could wield. 
All gained an empire o'er their hearts, 
Courage and will alike imparts. 
In outward guise he ruled the world. 
His voice a long defiance hurled 
At puny trials to overthrow 
The power his followers ever show. 
And standing in that mountain square, 
Uplifted between earth and air. 

What wonder if these credulous men 
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Faced death for him, onee, twice, again. 
Defeat fled him, her rabble rout 
Dispersed before his battle shout, 
And Victory, with triumphant flag,^ 
Waved ever over Tabor's craig. 
The Peasants* warfare, unusual, strange. 
Struck awe within their battle range. 
Their weapons wonderful, yet strong. 
Drove back a disciplined warlike throng 
Of Knights and Barons in steel array, 
Their followers would not for carnage stay. 

The long night's sojourn at the grave, 

A steadiness of aspect gave, 

A saddened calm to Eric's face, 

It fitted him for the world's hard place. 

Griefs certainty for ever stamped. 

With him no martial ardour damped. 

Yet in the change of life and stir. 

He would not feel the less lor her 

Who now alone a Memory staid, 

Whose quiet home in the Churchyard laid. 

There was one parting remaining yet, 

A Mother's love he could not forget. 

They were talking eagerly all the morning, 

The Widow gave her simple warning 

Agamst a rashness in love of glory, 
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Illustrating a Father's story. 

In her little room fell the mid-day sun, 

A gloomy parting had begun, 

A horse was led up to the gate, 

Eric could only moments wait. 

His coat of mail was fastened on, 

The bright steel cap in sunlight shone, 

He buckled a sword upon his side, 

His mother looked on him with fond pride. 

But then the tears ran down her cheeks, 

A last, a long farewell she speaks. 

Her lingering arms cling to her boy. 

His going will all life destroy. 

He slowly mounts his waiting horse, 

Then rides forth on appointed course. 

But the soldier's eyes are not dry. 

His mother knows the reason why. 

That was the horse's last footfall, 

She gave a wild and useless call 

She strains her eyes, it is only dust, 

Which is driven backward by passing gust 

Eric rode forward at rapid pace. 
And turned not as he left the place. 
The quickened motion relieved his mind, 
To saddest musings ever inclined. 
At the other end of the village street 
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A by-way did the high-road meet 

It led to where he passed that night, 

St Palmatius' spire rose in sight 

He checked his horse, arrested stood 

In uncertain, wavering mood, 

But with a manly effort quelled 

The feeling which his steed withheld, 

And passed forth into distant scenes 

Leaving behind him love and dreams. 

He rode on quietly up a hill. 

Then looked around him, all was still. 

The Karlstein appeared in distant haze. 

He could not withdraw his mournful gaze. 

The fascination of heartfelt pain 

Drew back his eyes to it again. 

Like a deep black doud o'er early life, 

Her death who was to have been his wife, 

Enshrouded by it the Karlstein height, 

^ith a gloom as profound as starless night 

The woods beneath were faded now. 

Leafless trees round the rocky brow. 

Open spaces showing there, 

I^assage made by autumn air. 

One sunlit spot came to him now, 

One gentle voice and whispered vow, 

And the last remembrance of her lot, 

^0 lay sleeping beneath the forget-me-not 
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The Fairies' Dell, the windflower's grace, 

With them the memories of her face, 

As he saw it last with the angel look, 

When her spirit earth for heaven forsook. 

Her loss made him live alone, apart ; 

No other dweller for his heart. 

Thus Eric and his horse were weary, 

He felt the evening dreary, 

And the speed of his good black horse 

Had not paused in onward course 

Until after long miles counted. 

He at a large inn dismounted. 

It was on a village green, 

His comrades around were seen, 

Their helmets laid on the grass. 

Gay jokes and merriment pass. 

Exchanging of words and glances, 

Or talk of summer dances. 

With maidens who came to the well. 

Ere the darker shadows fell. 

Through the open doorway showed 

A hearth and bright fire glowed. 

The hostess preparing good cheer, 

Around her placed appear 

The almost ready tables. 

The horses were in her stables. 

To pleasure, repose, and peace 
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A sacred hour of release 

Seemed the closing hour of day, 

0*er Eric it owned no such sway. 

He met young Fiitz with gladness, 

Though in his heart lay sadness. 

Both thought when before together 

They journeyed in sunny weather. 

Of the young heart then beating with love, 

Of the angel now dwelling above. 

After supper the soldiers sat round : 
Song, tale, and jest abound. 
One had a power of story. 
Which amused these sons of glory. 
Ulrich must beguile the eve, 
And some strange legend weave. 
Ulrich was a joyous, bright young man. 
Whose days alone in happiness ran. 
Who was ready for fight or dance. 
With fire in his merry glance. 
He said, " You have heard of the Mines 
Where gold, silver, and jasper shines ; 
I will tell a tale of thirst for gold. 
Fairy tricks will thus unfold. 
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" In the Fichtel-Gcbiige lives a sprite* 
Inimical to mortal wigfat 
By the Faiiy Queen's command 
He dwdleth in the mountain land ; 
He is always dressed in green. 
Wandering in the woods is seen. 
With a bright tiny horn of gold. 
By which his mission gaily told. 
In his velvet cap shines a stone, 
The richest gem om- Mines own. 
A peasant's hut was in the wood. 
Near it a large oak stood. 
The Gold Elf gathered acorns there, 
Some bowls for fairies to prepare. 
With mischief he had marked the spot, 
And the peasant's tranquil lot, 
His happy home, his peaceful life. 
Blooming family and industrious wife. 
From the peasant's door passed a way 
Which mountain secrets could betray. 
For deep in a hollow lies 
A Cavern hid from traveller's eyes. 
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The peasant often paused to look 
When by this way his path he took. 
He feared to mention what a prize 
In this great Cavern he descries, 
But fancy would not be controlled, 
Nor his thirst for hidden gold. 
One day, it was a Summer s eve. 
He could his daily labour leave, 
Of cutting wood and faggot making. 
And thus awhile forsaking 
His home, to see if he could find 
What was ever before his mind. 
Gold within the earth enclosed. 
Gems which far beneath reposed. 
He arrived when the grotto lay 
Dark in sunlight's setting ray. 
Gazing in the depth profound 
He saw a light gleaming around 
In the darkness, intertwining 
In the gloomy labyrinth winding. 
He entered, greeted by a Horn, 
To his glad ears briefly borne. 
The sound was sweet, but very small, 
It was the Gold Elfs luring call. 
Onward, bewildered, out of sense, 
Desire and longing so immense, 
Believing now his fortune made, 
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Thus went the Peasant of the glade. 
The light led on a narrow way ; 
At last it did a hall display. 
The peasant's eyes, with dazzled fear, 
Gazed round, before him did appear 
A Hall whose ceiling was of gold. 
Whose walls the amethyst, jasper, hold ; 
And gold chests in a lengthened rank. 
The peasant's fear within him shrank. 
He was advancing up the Hall, 
When heard again the Fairy Call, 
And as he gazed all passed away, 
Dissolving like the soft sea spray. 
Before he knew of one thing more 
He found himself on the Grotto floor, 
And in his hands were moss and stones, 
The only things he real owns. 
And whether he had dreamed this night, 
Or whether led by fairy sprite. 
He could not ever say, 
But never passed again that way." 

With rising laughter the tale was ended, 
To short repose the late hour tended. 
For ere the morning blushed in the sky 
The village must behind them lie. 
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Four o'clock on an autumn morning 

The moon gave certain warning 

That her pure light was waning, 

Glad mom on night-silence gaining. 

The men-at-arms looked strange and weird 

As in moonlight they appeared. 

Their battle-axes raised on high, 

Gloomily beneath the sky, 

The archers carried bows encased. 

They were in field rank placed. 

The squires held aloft their lances. 

While under the bit the charger prances. 

Eric at their head with a banner furled, 

The same which has defiance hurled, 

Or rallied ranks around it waving. 

The brave e'en through death a victory craving. 

A cry is raised as the Warrior Knight 

Appeared at the door in armour bright. 

He wore a cuirass of steel and gold. 

Shining in moonlight pure and cold. 

Through his helmet fierce black eyes 

Shewed the courage which in him lies, 

For holes were drilled for sight and air 

By the Armoiu*er's ready care. 

His embroidered surcoat and waving feather 

Shone in the torchlight where together 

The squire and host held his horse, 
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Hardly restnmed in rapid ocrarsc 

His crei>t, a boar, was also gihy 

ADd gold shone on his swonfs dark hilt. 

His bone was baibed aboat its neck. 

In war an oft soffident check 

To rapid onslaught of dangeroos foe. 

These iron points around it show. 

A squire held his heavy shield. 

Before those arms all die or yield 

Among the quarterings brightly seen 

What ever viewed with joyful mien, 

Device fresh granted for the might, ^ 

H^ich he had shewn in open fight 

They rode along in the quiet of dawn, 

The hushed expectation which attends mom. 

The pause in time's eager flight, 

Ere awakens tlie joyous light. 

Involuntarily Nature and Man 

Forced to experience how little can 

Their course, their tiny powers extend, 

Without a God permission lend. 

At this hour too arise from slumber 

As many memories as may number 

The life of a human being ; 

The heart in silence seeing 

The scenes which day hides from view ; 

They now rise in gentle hue. 
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Thus Eric remembered his mommg, 
And the solemn church's warning 
Whose tower struck the hour of day, 
When he came so sadly away 
From oid St Palmatius' Church, 
And the grave with its guardian birch. 
Far off on the hill a burning light 
Shewing in the grey twilight, 
Gradually disclosing in distance seen 
A Convent rising, miles intervene. 
But horses are spurred to utmost speed, 
Here indeed is call of need. 
Flames appeared in the Chapel tower 
At the peaceftd matin hour. 
It fell in with a fearful shocL 
Buildings beneath it totter and rock. 
Shaken, the bells began to play. 
Ushering in the welcome day. 
Through cloister and through court 
They the Brethren quickly sought ; 
Only found, wandering round. 
An aged Monk in the Chapel bound. 
Painfully he was trying to save 
The altar service from a fiery grave. 
Most touching was his timid feeling. 
Fear, mournful fear revealing. 
Re-assured, he told that bands 
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Of peasants, with weapons in their hands, 

Had fired the Chapel, driven the monks away, 

These were gone, but he feared alone to stay, 

For Zisca levelled with the ground 

Convent walls defenceless found. 

No plunder ever obtained his men. 

They were no robbers of a glen ; 

And the monk with a shudder told ^ 

The fate of one who longed for gold. 

Who lay dead at the Convent door. 

While his comrades rode on before. 

Brother Francis loved the walls. 

And the Convent's modest halls. 

From his youth he always dwelt 

At Waldsagsen, and ever felt 

This his only home and peace. 

Now death was the sole release. 

He could look far from his sorrow 

In this terrible strange morrow. 

He knew he never more might be 

Laid to rest beneath the tree 

Where he used to sit and pray 

In sunny morning, evening grey. 

They would not leave the aged monk. 

Although his troubled spirit shrunk 

From facing the cold world once more 

Outside his quiet convent door. 
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With gentle force they led him away, 
As brighter grew an opening day. 

The same road as a few months back, 
But what laid now on Eric's track. 
Behind him shone youth's golden land, 
Where Love, Joy, Hope, and Memory stand. 
Before him, arising in shadows grey, 
5om)w, danger, perhaps Death on the way. 
[d blue distance appears lone Tabor's Craig, 
\nd waving on it Zisca's great flag. 
Farther on they reach a rising hill, 
Without the walls, now tranquil, still, 
But later, the Zisca-berg 'twas named. 
The camp of Zisca here proclaimed, 
Where met in field to conquer or to die, 
Thousands of warriors 'neath Zisca's eye. 
Again in Prague, but another way. 
They take this time at closing day. 
To the grand old home of Bohemian Kings, 
This gloomy street the traveller brings ; 
The Wyssehrad, built by the first Queen, 
In strong magnificence is seen. * 
The distant hum of the city rose 
T'o this ancient dwelling's solemn repose, 
'Hie voice of multitude's colourless life 
With which unknown streets are ever rife, 
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The rushing buzz of Time's great wheel 
Will not [Knnit each hour to feel. 
Hearts, lives are deadened by its sound. 
As it onwarii goes with ceaseless bound. 
From varied Churches amid these homes 
Rose mingling in sweetness Vesper tones, 
A voice of heaven above the earth, 
Which took *mid poorest scenes soft birth. 
DcstH)tic depression of strickened hearts 
A strength to mankind often imparts. 
The human nature will force its way 
From under crushing tjrrant sway, 
But woefuli fearful the sudden time, 
When cracks break forth in icy rime, 
tn a second downward go, 
Into the river flowing below. 
Those who are passing above, along. 
Tlic foremost of a varied throng 
Who Imve misabused a given power, 
And used life as a trampled flower. 
It was winter now in the Wyssehrad Hall, 
The snow without did softly fall 
Concealing the scenes around, 
And lying in heaps it was found. 
By the side of a frozen road 
Which led to the Sovereign's abode. 
There was snow on every tower and angle, 
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rom each roof hung the brilliant spangle 

)f icy trimming and lengthened frost, 

^iade by rude Winter at little cost 

The earth, long time, was fresh and white 

Beneath the cold sun's solemn light, 

\nd sometimes the sky, heavy and grey, 

\s the snow-flakes began to play, 

[n the iron grasp of the Winter blast. 

Which this quiet covering o'ercast 

On the Summer's trees and green. 

Now alone bare leafless scene. 

With figures hurrying home from cold, 

Open doors no glimpse unfold 

Of fountains or of garden bowers ; 

In this land reigning Winter's powers. 

The Winter sun had passed its noon. 

The yellow light would vanish soon. 

Already a cold mist was coming on, 

As some men strode through the throng. 

In a street leading to the Palace gate, 

^or no courtesies they wait. 

The two first an authoritative air. 

An easy importance wear. 

And young bright eyes at their side 

Look around with conscious pride. 

Their followers excite no remark, 

^he faces of all are swarthy and dark. 
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Scarcely a native's face, and their speech 

Does another birthplace teach. 

The first are well wrapped from cold. 

Mantles with fur linings enfold 

Them from the cutting blast 

The others seemed somewhat aghast 

At the fierce onset of the cold, 

Did their woollen mantles closer fold. 

A Blast from the Watchman's horn 

To those inside the Palace borne. 

In arrested suspense waiting stand 

The Ante-chamber's varied band. 

There were groups of young and old, 

There were braggarts, and those truly bold. 

Knights waiting to see the Queen, 

With impatient, active mien ; 

Squires following favoured Lords, 

The Page who jest affords. 

The Herald, the Fool, the Stranger, 

The Peasant, the rude Wood-ranger. 

A medley of voices and thought. 

Together by accident brought 

Now repeated knocks resound 

On the door, barred and bound. 

Firmly by iron rivets placed, 

Where the hinges could yet be traced. 

The Warder arose, he counted ten men. 
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Ihen looking forth again, 

He asked the pass-word, received reply, 

Threw open the door. Swiftly went by 

Citizens wishing to see the Queen. 

All gazed upon them with curious mien, 

And various conjectures arose 

As the crimson hangings behind them close. 

The Herald preceded them on the way. 

And did their mission rapidly say, 

As he in lowliest reverence bent 

Before the Queen, who forwards leant 

In her Canopied chair on the Dais, 

Which did her a little above all raise. 

It was a splendid vision the Citizens now saw. 

As they slowly advanced in natural awe. 

The Hall was very large, but old. 

Of architecture strong and bold. 

Its vaulted roof of heavy stone 

On massive pillars thrown. 

I^e Palace was of earliest date, 

^d therefore more for strength than state. 

^ut gilding and color, added by taste, 

^ot with the modem eager haste. 

^d thus the gloom of ancient story 

^ this old Hall gave grandeur, glory. 

^any windows were narrow and small, 

^ong the outer side of the Hall, 
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But two were large, one near the Queen, 

The other by the hangings seen. 

In one each pane of glass was stained, 

By which fresh lustre gained 

The sunset skies' glowing brightness 

Appeared here in fair lightness. 

And the light tinted o'er and o'er 

As it laid beneath on the floor. 

Here the arms of Prague, Bohemia's arms. 

Were emblazoned in heraldic charms ; 

Recollections which could not die. 

In these Insignia painted lie. 

Of pure glass was the Window above, 

It did a tranquil shelter prove 

Of a small chair and table, placed 

To catch the light which shadows traced 

On manuscripts, pens, and ink. 

It was a place to pause and think. 

Here sat the Chaplain of the Queen, 

With a studious brow and abstracted mien. 

Transcribing manuscripts his care. 

His features deep absorption wear. 

By his side stood a bright dark boy. 

With a white Falcon, fair type of joy. 

Hangings of crimson, and of gold, 

Fall from the walls in massy fold. 

Wainscoting marks the empty spaces, 
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sconces in lofty places, 
I old Hall has a gloom 
ew substantial room, 
arth-places, with their light 
ighbourhood warmly bright, 
ing wood-fire's cheery blaze 
^er lingering stays. 
, and under a sconce 
iful Knights, who for the nonce, 
thought of war, 
: combat are. 
on the Cross, and fought, 
2;rim's Palm have sought, 
lessmen of their game ^ * 
irms plimder became, 
\ tent of a foe in £ght 
3 faces are eager and bright, 
i the youngest glances 
maiden, who all entrances 
t brightness of her face, 
Q of exquisite grace. 
ove is that of the Knight, 
den serenely bright. 
' Ursula's father forbade 
r Ruprecht had, 

le changeful sweetness of her eyes 
, tender melancholy lies. 
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The light from the Window passed away 

In the innermost shadows grey, 

lUit, ere it did so, lighted the Court 

And added brilliance wrought 

The Queen in her Canopied Chair of State, 

Aroimd her a Imlliant cortege wait ; 

Youthful Ladies in satins, furs, and laces, 

Hrilliant Knights with sun-stained faces. 

'inhere were two conspicuous in height. 

Two in armour specially bright, 

One the father of the maid, and the other 

Who was also his only brother, 

Wan the Karlstein's mighty Lord, 

Who sat now at his Sovereign's board. 

Daron Karl wore a mantle lined ** 

With Nable, and looked a warrior inclined 

To ftfl[ht, more than idle in lady's bower. 

For him love was the jest of passing hour. 

His Brother graver, sedate, and stem, 

A soldier's worth could quickly learn. 

Such was Haron Nostitz, who wore a court dress, 

The richness of which might aUnost oppress. 

From gems and furs, silver and gold. 

In his coat of arms, brightly told, 

A peculiar device, gained in the field. 

By permission placed on his shield. 

Eric and he had fought together, 
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le heavy autumn weather, 
tried to force a retreat 
I Zisca's troops* ready heat, 
though unsuccessful, favour earned, 
praise when they to Prague returned, 
divisions of Bohemia's land 
; increasing on every hand, 
nond, to whom belonged the throne, 
d never Zisca's wishes own ; 
those who felt with Zisca, saw 
eckless cruelty with awe. 
Queen wished for some peaceful end, 
lis all her endeavours tend, 
ind the Burgesses reconciled, 
Im in Prague had once more smiled, 
er obliged a truce to those 
ring from War, and its heavy woes, 
leisure reigning for a space, 
ed forth the Court in quiet grace. 
Queen's face had traces of care, 
jwhat of sorrow yet did bear, 
vas a Widow, Bohemia disturbed, 
icr calm majesty was not perturbed, 
er head a plain circlet of gold 
ber Queenly dignity unfold, 
snowy white of ermine fur 
lavished treasures upon her. 
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Her long open robe displayed velvet and gems, 
Gathered carelessly for her, rich flowers firom the 

stems, 
Around her neck the Diamond shining. 
And changeful Opal intertwining. 
A table of Jasper by her standing, 
From which were gently handing 
Coloured silks and various things 
By which sweet labour brings 
An Embroidery Picture out 
So engaged stood her Ladies about 
For before her rose a frame, 
An ancient scene with the name 
Of an incident in Liburna's life * * 
That Queenly heroine of early strife. 
Here appeared the large white horse 
Commencing his joyful course, 
And the group which glad news bring 
To the humble home of the Peasant King, 
13y the Queen's fair hands worked the face 
Of her great predecessor in smiling grace. 
The Picture was rapidly reaching its close, 
The Queen to view it nearer rose. 
On the Jasper table also stood 
A clock in a case of ebon-wood. 
It still almost accounted a toy 
Whose mechanism caused curious joy.^* 
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A Missal and Jewel-casket, lying apart, 

Each in their way models of Art. 

The one came from a Convent sacked, 

Where manuscripts and treasure never lacked, 

The other an offering of the Mines, * * 

Where much that is precious unknown shines. 

The two first Citizens bent the knee. 

The Queen might in them plainly see 

A manly integrity and feeling, 

Through sober courtesy itself revealing. 

^^ We come to offer the Queen," they said. 

Bowing low each bare head, 

" The Compliment of Song by Commerce made, 

A Town-bird's music from native glade." 

T*he dress of the Burgesses was fine, 

Silks and gems in it gaily shine, 

Laces and furs of a certain class. ^ ^ 

There were restrictions for the mass 

Of people in Bohemia's land, 

^ these slight lines strongly stand 

The Nobles and Knights, and ever uphold 

The ranks thus marked and simply told. 

Next came the Master of the Guild, ^ ^ 

'^o a quiet square in the city filled, 

His tasselled staff upright in his hand, 

Heading by office the Weavers' band. 

These had settled in Prague long ago. 
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As all good Citizens might know. 

Charles gave them liberty to dwell 

In Prague which they loved so well, 

And the Meister-sanger owed his birth 

To this fair spot of the great earth, 

But he loved the memories of Ghent, 

And always glad attention lent 

To tales of its buildings and its ships. 

Their praise was often on his lips. 

His was a very handsome face, 

The features not regular, but a trace 

Of genius in those deep-lit eyes, 

A power of Minstrelsy in them lies. 

He had been a soldier and a trader. 

Had fought against the bold invader 

Of what was now his native land. 

With easy confidence he might stand 

Before his Queen this Winter day. 

Now the music began to play. 

His fingers involuntarily touched a chord. 

The Master silenced him with a word. 

The first movement played, a National Dance, 

At that melody bright eyes glance, 

And one, the especial favourite there. 

As she was loveliest of the fair 

Young girls who formed and graced the Court, 

BcDding low, permission sought 
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'hat Maidens might leave their places, 
nd Knights join in with joyful faces, 
rapid Checkmate closed the game, 
nd Sir Ruprecht to her came. 
1 measured mirth they move around, 
he old Hall centre of swift joy found, 
he short dance was ended, Michael knelt, 
ook his viol suspended from a rich belt, 
Jid gently touched its silver strings ; 
he spirit of melody to them clings. 

Castle of old formerly rose ' ' 
^ere the Luchsberg woods strangely close. 
3me of those grey, moss-covered rocks 
re its ruins, surviving all storm-shocks, 
he Castle has a Legend, known 
those by whom the valley's shown, 
intided, " The Black Monk and his Deeds."'* 
'o horror and wonder this tale leads, 
•uch was the prelude of the song, 
■jstened to eagerly by the throng, 
Vho formed a circle round the throne, 
^ the charms of music own. 
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A lai^e Castle in a dale, 
Half hidden by green wood, ^ 
This majestic dwelling 
In beauty stood. 

A Bocky group. 
The Bttigstein named, 
To fax off gazers 
The dale proclaimed. 

A fresh clear Fountain 
On entering the vale, 
Gave purest water 
To dwellers in the dale. 

But solitary did the Castle seem, 
No village near. 
No peasant homes 
Close by appear. 
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Deep fir- woods around, 
A Tiew from the tower, 
Of Mountain sommits 
Which grandly lower. 

It was Winter and night. 
Stormy, dark, cold, 
Loud knocks at the gate 
Of the old Stronghold. 

Through chinks the Warder 
Qtzed all around, 
He could see nothing, 
But still the sound 

Of knocks repeated. 
Yet more and more, 
But no one appearing 
Before the door. 

At last a small figure 
Shewed forth itself. 
With a Monk's dress and cowl, 
He was a Gnome or Elf. 

•* Let me in," he cried, 

<' I fear this cold, 

I want the warmth 

Of your good Stronghold." 

By his girdle hung 
A Pilgrim SheU, 
The Crusader's sign 
The Warder knew well. 
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But still did not rise 
To unbar the door. 
Though the Monk remained 
Waiting before. 

A Lady looked forth 
From her lofty tower, 
" Who knocks at my gate 
At this late hour ? 

I like not his looks, 
This strange dark man, 
Drive him quickly away 
As fast as you can." 

Unlike a Monk 
He clenched his hand, 
That Elfin figure, 
Awhile did he stand, 

Then said, ** Proud Dame, 
You will ever regret 
You drove me away, 
I never forget." 

A pause for rest the Singer took, 
Back from his brow the rich locks shook. 
And looked around with pleasing smile, 
His tale he knew would all beguile. 
The crimson hangings at the door 
Were drawn back, lifted from the floor, 
And through the opening appeared 
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Such listeners as his spirit cheered. 
Intense in interest in the tale 
Young Eric foremost from Berauna Vale. 
The Singer struck an inspiriting theme, 
Just suited to a shifting dream. 



Years passed away, 
The Castle's Lord 
Died and was buried, 
A name abhorred 

His successor held. 
He was a noted Chief 
Of Bobber-band, 
And small relief 

From his strong arm, 
His cruel deeds, 
Was ever obtained. 
He always leads. 

Foremost in danger, 
Bold in action, 
Beloved and cherished 
By his wild faction. 

Deep groans and cries 
Beset his way, 
Not one good feeling 
Did he display. 
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He robbed the rich. 
Oppressed the poor, 
And turned the sofTering 
From his door. 

Blazing lights often seen 
In his Castle EEalls, 
Stormiest merriment, 
Uproar and brawls. 

The only tenderness he knew 
Was for Sister and Mother, 
To them he proved 
Kind Bon and Brother. 

Like a fragile Night-flower 
His Sister grew, 
Surrounded by darkness, 
No sunlight knew. 

The snowy whiteness 
Of her face 
Was as delicate 
As the flowret's grace. 

She trembled at a word, 
Like the petals of a flower 
Beady to fall 
With a daylight shower. 

His Mother's hair 
Was greyer each day, 
Her Son's wild acts 
Wore hope away. 
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The Crusades were preached, 
The Hermit's cry 
Called on Knights and Barons, 
To conquer or die. 

Sir Hugh took the Gross, 
The Monk went at his side. 
There was ever seen. 
Would silently glide. 

For the wild man slighted 
His Mother's prayers, 
Alone for Warfare 
His bold spirit cares. 



1 was given by the listening Queen, 

showed rare pleasure in her mien, 

e crossed the Hall and soon returned 

I gold flagon and glass. Richly earned 

he rarest wine by the Singer's voice. 

Dund in hearing him rejoice. 

he drinks, the music plays, 

ng nearer to the Dais, 

rch, as on a battle field, 

with uplifted shield 

^neral leads on to fight, 

ufe notes rang clear and bright, 

rumpet and pipe led the way, 

marshalling a battle array; 
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She was gone in the wood, 
No shadow fell, 
Bat a gloomier silence, 
A darkening spell. 

The drops from the Fountain 
Onlj sound. 

Heard by the Knight and Monk, 
Gkudng around. 

Sir Hugh wore shell and beads. 
And both brought home the Palm, 
A something touched the Knight 
Of Home's pure, lovely charm. 

The Watchman blew 

A rapid blast, 

The Knight and his train 

Through the drawbridge passed. 

No smiles and no welcome. 
Only Servants standing, 
The old Seneschal 
The Castle keys handing. 

Said, "My Lord, they died, 
Your Sister and Mother, 
They died in praying 
For a Son and Brother. 

They are buried in the Church, 
Beneath marble laid, 
I only stood near 
When prayer was made. 
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Your Mother died first, 
Your Sister lived on, 
And after some while 
Upon her shone 

The sunshine of love. 
It came too late, 
She had no strength 
To encounter fate. 

It seems that nourished, 
Brought up in grief, 
Sorrow rooted too deep 
For Love's sweet belief. 

Like a night flower 
In morning 
She faded and died, 
With scarce any warning. 

He knelt by her side. 
Received her last sigh, 
The only one left 
Except I who stood nigh. 

He ordered a wreath 
Fresh gathered each day, 
To be laid on the marble, 
Then rode far away. 

The Wind of the Forest, 
And the Vesper Bell 
Softly around 
This story may tell.*' 



Carousing and drinking, 
Late in the night, 
In his Castle Halls 
Sat the Robber Knight. 

The wily Monk cheered 
And applauded his ways, 
He was ever ready 
With poisonous praise. 

But the shades of night 
Occasion gave 
To the ElHn's flight. 
O'er him darkly wave 

The Fir-trees* shadows. 
He rejoins his King, 
And to him joyfully 
Sad news will bring. 

Unknown to the Knight 
This midnight prank, 
Yet sometimes unwittingly 
His spirit shrank 

From the quiet ways 
And hidden mood 
Of the Cowled Monk 
Who by him stood. 

One more pause ere even a note 
From the Singer's bird-like throat, 
And then a gush of melody so sweet, 
It seemed for spirit-ears most meet. 
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Next day was Sunday ; 
Last night's carouse 
Made the Knight rise late 
From disturbed repose. 

Dreams of those lost, 
And of those killed, 
Had not his mind 
To quiet stilled. 

He went to the Church 
To see where laid 
Those over whom 
The Seneschal prayed. 

This one bright touch 
The dark heart saves. 
Standing alone 
By these sad graves. 

0*er him pealed forth 
The Church Bells, « 
With their music 
Gently swells 

A flood of memories, 
Childish days. 
Innocence long past. 
Former happy ways. 

The Monk's dark form. 
And wicked face 
Were seen through the window. 
Approaching the place. 
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The Knight left the Church, 
But waited once more ; 
The Bells pealed again, 
Sweeter than before. 

And within the Porch 
Appeared to stand 
A Lady and &ir Girl ; 
One raised her hand. 

To his fancy it seemed 
His Mother called. 
With one grand effort, 
By this appalled, 

He cried, ** I come ; 
Saviour receive my soul ; 
I repent my Past, 
My Life's black whole.'' 

The Monk glided away. 
That evening died 
The Robber Knight 
Who a Prayer had tried. 

Three Angels they said, 
In morning light, 
Passed through the sky 
Like sunshine bright. 

The Monk retiuned. 
And stood once more 
Before the Portcullis, 
The Castle door. 
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" Let me in," he cried. 
Thej droTC him away ; 
He returned again, 
Would remain and stay. 

The Tillagcrs heard 

A noise like thimder. 

And one morning found 

These ruins under 

# 
The Burg-stein Rocks. 

The Monk was gone. 

The CasUe fallen, 

By Elves o'erthrown. 



As the song ended it was quite night, 

But within the Hall was warm and bright, 

Yet ladies started at the sound 

Of a brand which fell upon the ground ; 

E^ch fancied some form in the shadowy fold 

Made by the heavy hangings of gold. 

From her Jewel Casket the Queen now took 

With pleased benignity in her look, 

A heavy gold chain. She said, " I may not pay 

For the thrilling Song I have heard to-day, 

But take this remembrance from your Queen." 

In the Clasp a splendid Jewel was seen. 

The Minstrel knelt and kissed her hand 

Then left the Palace with his band. 
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NOTES TO BOOK III. 



"^ As from the lofty Giant Mountains. 

The Riesen-Ckbiige, or Oiant Mountains, separate 
Bohemia and Silesia. From the Schnee-koppe, Snow- 
Head (4983 feet high) there is a view on one side of Silesia, 
to which comitiy the mountains slope down in terraces, and 
on the other side of Bohemia, in the direction of the Grotto 
of Andersboch. 



^Such the War enkindled that night. 

The Hussite War was at first one of vengeance for the 
death of John Huss, and to maintain his opinions, especi- 
ally the requirement of the Communion in both kinds for 
the laity. But Zisca, who undertook the command of the 
Hussite Army, had private grounds of enmity against Ger- 
many and the Priests. During the lifetime of the weak 
"Wenceslaus excesses were therefore committed under Zisca's 
generalship, which, as mentioned in the Poem, led to a 
Bevolutionary and Civil War. By degrees the Taborites 
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became diyided into two parties, one the Galiztines (so called 
from the Chalice used in the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Sapper), and the other the Horebites, eventually the 
Moravian Brethren. The Calixtines were the moderate 
party in Prague, and some ot the nobles of Bohemia, who 
were terrified at the cruelties and disorders brought on the 
country by the wild peasants led on by Zisca. No doubt 
retaliation was practised by Sigismond's party, but Zisca was 
as remarkable for his cruelty as his bravery in battle. He 
lost one eye some years previously to the Hussite War, in 
combat with the Teutonic Knights, 1410. The Calixtines 
attempted to join themselves to the Emperor, on the under- 
standing that their demands of the use of the Communion 
and other things, should be acceded to. They were at first 
treated with scorn; ultimately, before the last battle of 
Zisca's life, the nobles joined Sigismond at Iglau, and pre- 
viously the citizens of Prague had submitted to Sigismond 
on promise of liberty of conscience. 



» The Hte of Tabor fitUst seemed. 

Tabor was an inconsiderable village, originating with 
the Hussites, and built on the top of a steep mountain, in 
the district of Bechin. Zisca gradually fortified it with walls 
and towers, and it increased to a good sized town, with 
streets and a Bath-Haus, The skill displayed by Zisca in 
the fortifications was unusual, and rendered the town de- 
fensible by a small force. In the open square, in front of 
the Bath-Haus, stood what was denominated Zisca's Pulpit, 
and here the Hussites held their meetings, and were trained 
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to War. Tabor was, after the Hussite War, raised to the 
dignity of a Boyal City by Sigismond, and the inhabitants 
obtained various privileges and religious freedom for five 
jrears. The coat of mail worn by Zisca is preserved in the 
Bath-Haas at Tabor. 



* In the Fiehtd'Gebirge lives a Sprite. 

The Fichtel-Gkbirge r^on lies rotmd Alexandersbad 
and Eger. In the neighbourhood of Alexandersbad are 
phosphorescent appearances, which it is supposed have 
given rise to the fairy legends of Elves, who tantalize the 
peasant with hopes of gold. 



* Eric at their head^ with Banner furled. 

The Banner of the Karlstein Lord is meant. The 
Goremor of the Karlstein being one of the highest Nobles 
of Bohemia, is supposed to have been a Knight Banneret, 
or Kni^t entitled to carry his own Banner. The Banner 
was given for high position or valiant conduct in battle. 
Each Knight Banneret led his own troops, consisting of 
lancers and archers and the Banner was borne by his Squire 
on the point of a lance before him. 



• His embroidered surcoat and waving feather. 

The Surcoat had no sleeves, and was worn over the 
armour. It was of velvet, or some rich material, embroid- 
ered in silk or gold, with the arms of the Knight. 
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' A Squire held his heavy shtdd. 
Shields were formerly made of leather, or wood covered 
with leather, embossed with the Arms of the Knight. In 
the present instance the Knight had an additional device 
granted for valour in battle. 



* No plunder ever obtained his men. 
The discipline of Zisca's army was most severe, no 
plunder being ever allowed, although Villages and Convents 
were remorselessly burnt 



» The IVyssehrady built by the first Queen, 
The Wyssehrad was the oldest Palace of the Bohemian^ 
Monarchy, and formerly a building with massive towers. Kt- 
the present day it is entirely destroyed by war and sieges, 
the site only remaining as a point of interest in visiting^ 
Prague. 



^^ In one each pane of glais was stained. 
During the 14th Century, Arms were painted on glass,^ • 
which was inserted into the chief windows of the principaK- 
room in a Castle or Palace. 



* * The Ivory Chessmen of their gaff le. 
Chess is a game of Asiatic origin, known to tlie ChiiK 
Indians, and Persians, and brought to Europe by 
Arabians and Crusaders. 
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* ■ Baron Karl wore a mantle lined. 

These Mantles were considered as Court Dress, and 
were bequeathed from father to son. They were of real 
value, being embroidered by the ladies of the Knight's 
family, and the Devices worked upon them frequently 
formed an entire Coat of Arms. 



* * Of an incident in Liburna^s life. 

Libuma was the first Queen of Bohemia, and being 
requested (so says the Legend) by her Council to choose a 
suitable King to rule over her rude subjects, she had re- 
course to the following stratagem. She declared herself 
willing to be guided in her chpice by a supposed Omen, and 
to take a Monarch from the home to which her white horse 
should direct his steps. Having carefully taught the animal 
to go daily to the house of a handsome Peasant Farmer near 
her Court, she summoned her Council. The horse took his 
Wonted road, and stopped at the Peasant's door, and the 
Councillors believing this a true Omen, consented to the 
marriage of the Queen with her Subject. 



* * Whose mechanism caused curious joy. 

Clocks were at this period still so rare and little under- 
stood that a Clock-maker often formed one of a Sovereign's 
retinue. 



* * The other an offei-ing of the Mines. 

The Mines of Bohemia, though principally Iron and 
•*-«^ad, contain also some Silver, Jasper and Amethyst. 
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^ * Laca and Furs of a certain class. 

The Merchants and Citizens were at this time forbidden 
to w^ar Ermine, Sable, or Marten Furs. These were re- 
served for the Sovereign and Nobles, and only inferior Furs 
and linings of lamb skin were permitted for the Winter 
clothing of the Citizens. 



*» Next came the Master of the GuUd. 

The Grerman Cities were then composed of two classes, 
the Buigesses, or landed proprietors, who had built houses 
on their own lands, and the Settlers from other countries, 
who were tenants of the Burgesses. The latter class, com- 
prising the Traders, formed unions of its own, called Zunfte 
or Guilds. Each of these was governed by a Ghiild-Master, 
and the whole was presided over by a Burgo-Master chosen 
out of their own body. 



^ • Heading by office the Weaver's band. 

These Weavers came originally from Flanders, and 
were allowed to settle in Prague by Charles IV., who gave 
them several privileges. The Meister-Singer actually existed 
as Michael de Beheim, who had been both Weaver and 
Soldier. These Guilds were the acknowledged centres of 
Music, and the Citizens forming them had meetings for 
practice in a large Hall or Church of their Town. The 
Meister-Singers being usually of the Citizen order, their 
songs were not so chivalrous as those of the Minne- Singers, 
and their more homely Ballads have been handed down to 
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the present day as the Volks Lieder, or People's Songs of 
Germany. The Meister-Singer wore a Jewel suspended 
from his neck when singing. The Viol was especially the 
instrument of the Minne-Singer, but it seems probable it 
was also used by the Meister-Singer. 



* • y^ Castle of old formerly rose. 

The Lttchsberg is a point of remarkable interest in the 
vicinity of Alexandersbad. It is a Gorge and Labyrinth 
like a Mountain in ruins, the ground strewn with wonderful 
forms of Granite Bock. These masses are covered with 
moss and surrounded by Pines and Brushwoo.l. There is a 
Fountain or Spring of fresh water at the entrance to the 
Gk>Tge, and a group of Rocks called the Turg-stein rise 
directly over it. From the Burg-stein the view is fine, but 
this prospect is only the commencement of the view farther 
on from the Kosseine, which is 2839 feet high. The 
l^osseine commands the greater part of the Oberpfalz, and 
is the finest scene in the Fichtel-G^birge Mountains. 



« ® Entitled the Black Monk and his Deeds, 

This is an English liCgend, adapted to German manners 
**«l scenery. 



BOOK IV. 
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Months have passed since the Minstrel's song, 

Seasons and days have rolled along. 

Winter quite forgotten, for Summer is come, 

Come to each great and little home. 

Sunshine bright, clear, and new, 

Shadows at evening softly drew 

On the large Towers, the stately pride 

Of the King's Palace, on the steep hill side. 

On the Citadel sheltering the same, 

Of firmer strength and equal name. 

It is the brief centre of a Court. 

Sigismond Troops and Courtiers brought. 

The Burghers of Prague allegiance paid 

To their new Sovereign, royally arrayed. 

The Hradschin owns a King again, ^ 

When Sigismond enters with his men. 

Now amid banqueting and general joy. 

The King is plotting to destroy 

Fierce Zisca and his savage horde. 

How peace may be to the realm restored. 
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oyal brow is fixed in thought, 
sntleness the night has brought ; 
;ht so sweet, so still, so calm, 
VTf atmosphere was balm, 
ligismond has no dream of rest, 
; by anxious care opprest, 
s a short Council, fixes where 
norrow's fight may best prepare : 
lying down towards the dawn, 
eeps until awakes the morn. 

e plain of Prague rises a hill, * 

1, solitary, peaceful, still ; 

lay-seekers alone had traced 

:h where Zisca's camp was placed. 

Peasant's child here had found 

iVild-flower in its gay playground. 

nnocent things of wilderness birth 

d here their life of careless mirth ; 

abbit, squirrel, insect world 

swiftly by, laid sleeping curled 

ith the shade of a leafy bush, 

inced in uncounted life 

e what was now the home of strife. 

birds built their simple nest, 

fed their young securely blest. 

the turf was smooth and closely shaven. 
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In this lone spot, the quiet haven 

Of Peasant Soldiers, before the fight 

Which would begin in morning light. 

Strangely guarded was the warlike home 

Which Zisca's warriors own. 

The waggons of their harvest field " 

Shelter and entrenchment yield, 

Where the golden corn, with happy song, 

Was carried in triumph along. 

Is now a Watch-house, sleeping place 

For many a resolute sunburnt face. 

Here the Peasant with flail at his side, 

Not dreaming is of streams that glide 

By his distant hut in peaceful light. 

But clenching his hand in fancied might, 

And starting up with the drum's loud call, 

Unknowing whether he live or fall 

In the course of a coming day. 

Such the scenes camps may betray. 

With unmoved spirit Zisca looked 

Upon his army, never brooked 

A comment or a pleading word. 

He only voices of vengeance heard. 

The Lord of Hussinetz stayed and fought * 

Still with Zisca, and also brought 

Soldiers to swell his train. 

Many joined and left again. 



It was night now on plain and hill, 

The breezes silent, serene and still ; 

The moon was rising in the sky, 

Above the various groups which lie 

Waiting while their meal prepared. 

Like meanest peasant Zisca fared 

Swift fires blazed up on high, 

Lifting mime towards the sky. 

Seen from the distant City walls 

This sight the Sentinel appals. 

[t seems as if returned again 

Hie ancient race of savage men, 

IVhose Pagan fires with awful blaze * 

Elad their wild worship's fearful maze 

3f fable, cruelty, and crime 

Elevealed in pre-historic time. 

S^ow sitting round the bright flames' glow, 

K trifling rest the Peasants know, 

And hymns rise in the clear soft air. 

rhese rude men bent the knee in prayer, 

iVhile he who led these hearts astray 

iVatched eagerly for coming day. 

K dark light kindled in his face, 

\s fancying a battle place. 

He woke while others soundly slept 

ifes, Zisca solemn vigil kept 

Ont youth alone was waking yet, 
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One who could not John Huss forget, 

^Mio ioined wild Zisca's eaxiier band 

Before it had o'crswept the land. 

The Stndenf s mien and &ce grew pale 

Each dar, and scarcelr coald his Coat of Mail 

Cling to his fading fonn. 

But ever yet by Zisca Unrne 

On into all these fearful scenes. 

Of earth seemed now alone his dreams, 

Though sometimes with terrific start 

Conscience awoke in that 3roung heart, 

And this night, 'neadi the quiet sky, 

He knew himself not fit to die, 

And words that Huss to him had tanght, 

With unseen power upon him wrought 

One verse of a short simple hymn 

Came back in those still hours to him : 

" Father, by Thy blessed Son, 

Sin is pardoned, Heaven won. 

And the soul may pass away 

Through yon sky to Heavenly day." 

Two large tears rolled down his fece, 

But came with them hope of grace. 

The Wyssehrad in Summer hours 
Was gloomy as when Winter's powers 
Of snow and wind and hail 
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Lround its strength prevail. 

^he larger window admitted the breeze 

doming from the great elm trees 

n the Courtyard within the wall. 

Evening sunshine might gently fall 

>n the quiet reigning in the room, 

deeper than in Wintry gloom. 

1 the Antechamber were a few 

Id faces, but the most were new. 

gismond's Court promised more 

ban this Palace in days of yore, 

nd the Queen quietly waited here 

1 unexpressed but real fear. 

ady Ursula sat in the Chaplain's chair, 

he breeze moving her golden hair, 

[er deep blue eyes pensive and sad, 

ut in an instant a smile as glad, 

.s rapid as light in a stormy sky, 

assed o'er her face and flitted by. 

: was caused by a quick step on the floor. 

. Knight came in whose armour bore 

cnpression of a recent care, 

Lich as would for the fight prepare. 

Lr Ruprecht bent low before the Queen^ 

'hen stood by Ursula with attentive mien. 

Xady Ursula," the soldier said, and sighed ; 

be neither by word or look replied. 
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" Lady Ursula, will you not wish me success, 

Or must I count on one hope the less ?" 

Just then yet stronger rose the breeze 

And moved the quiet evening trees. 

The flowers which drooped in heat all day 

Prepared to close, would not delay 

Their sleep in the gentle hush of night. 

Summer night, delicious, bright 

With the breeze floated away 

A piece of pink ribbon, soft and gay, 

Carried from the table, placed 

Where the Priest his lines had traced, 

Feminine work and lace of skill 

On this table laid, and the girlish will 

White forms wrought in delicate line. 

Beauty and grace alike combine. 

The ribbon had a small twin piece 

Which marked where gracefully cease 

The waving folds of silver thread. 

The covering of that beauteous head, 

" Lady Ursula, may I keep my prize ?* 

Said Ruprecht with entreaty in his eyes. 

He raised the ribbon in his hand. 

Then fastened it — a waving band — 

To the clasp of his golden chain. 

It could a warrior's heart restrain. 

A silvery laugh and sudden glance 
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Came iiom his partner of the Winter dance. 
A prerogative of youth this power, 
To snatch in passing a blooming flower, 
When clouds are coming o*er the sky, 
And tears lie ready in the eye. 
The Queen called Ursula to her side 
Both must all deeper feelings hide. 
Lady Ursula bravely bore her pain, 
And calmly said " Farewell *' again. 



It was a lovely night in June, 
This night when the silvery moon 
Travelled through the radiant sky, 
Not one cloud did near her lie. 
Under the Wyssehrad's deep shade 
A Boy Minstrel stood and played * 
His Page's cloak around him thrown, 
His Cap's gay feather by night air blown. 
His song was like a Nightingale 
Heard unseen in enchanted vale. 



" Lady tomorrow's Sun will rise 
Brightly to those gentle eyes, 
Can you give one thought to me 
When the early light you see ? 
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Lady, to-morrow's Sun may set, 
But Lady, I shall not forget 
Vaster eve and your hurried glance, 
Nor last Winter's happy dance. 

Ah, lady, to-morrow's eve may show 
A wounded Soldier lying low, 
Will you shed one pearly tear 
If tidings like these you hear ? 

And Lady, if among the honoured brave 

The Soldier find an early grave. 

Will you a memory give 

To him who has ceased to live ? 

Farewell, sweet Lady, I may not say 
Mine, or my love display. 
Hut Hope suggests I shall win thee yet. 
Perhaps ere to-morrow's sun has set." 




I^dy Ursula from her window heard 
The sweet song of the Minstrel bird. 
She knew the voice of Ruprecht's Page, 
Who oftimcs woultl her heart engage. 
Her cheek was wet with falling tears, 
y from love, partly from fears. 
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The Watchman and his harsh cry ' 
Now went as a warning by : 

^ One o'clock, a summer night, 
No clouds, pure moonlight 
Remember! half the night gone by, 
Morning ere long in the tranquil sky." 

Lady Ursula shut her lattice fast, 

A gloomy horror o'er her cast. 

That morning would rise on a battle field. 

Would glitter on a young Knight's shield 

She tried to close her eyes and sleep, 

They refused her will, she must watch and weep. 

''Four o*clock, a Summer morning ; 
Everything gives warning 
The heat to-day will increase, 
Not abate nor cease." 

With the Watchman's shrill cry, 
The tramp of armed men went by. 
Many a Burgher roused from slumber 
By the passing of the number 
Of Soldiers in solemn strength, 
A chain of unbroken length 
Rivetted in its iron power 
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In the still fresh hour. 

With call of trumpet, roll of drum, 

Warriors now hurrying come 

From street and inn on every side 

The mounted Troopers forward ride. 

They meet in the Hradshin place 

Before their King's enquiring face. 

Who marshals on the mighty host, 

Appointing every man his post. 

Slowly down the steep hill side 

Went that army in splendid pride. 

Around the Monarch fifty Knights 

Celebrated in former fights. 

Before him unfurled and displayed 

His Standard ; hereon was pourtrayed 

The Black Eagle, Imperial sign,* 

The symbol of an ancient line 

Of Emperors of a German land, 

The head of an historic band. 

Over the River ring Matin Bells, 

While by the Bridge a long train swells 

Under the shade of Saints and Towers, 

In the gentle morning hours. 

The gate of the Alt-Stadt shut and barred,* 

While inside stood the Guard. 

At a word the gate open flies. 

No one the Sovereign's will defies. 
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)n through street and square they pass, 

L mighty moving serried mass 

)f Archers, Men-at-Arms, and Lances. 

>ver still the Army advances. 

'he Meister-Singer's house was placed 

i'hat it a side view embraced 

)f the Soldiers passing along, 

Var arousing the abode of Song. 

The comer house it was in the Square, 

Vhose buildings had a sober air. 

The sound of the Loom all day 

)id the inmates' trade betray. 

rhe Meister-Singer plied his trade, 

^Jid in the evening joyfully made 

Hlis home a centre of mirthful song. 

Fritz was one of his happy throng. 

And sad Eric with a quiet smile. 

Joined the circle sometimes ^while. 

Now in the Summer morning 

Windows were opened at the warning 

Of the Watchman's early cry, 

^o see the Troops passing by. 

^he young Sister of the Bard 

^as beloved by the Karlstein Guard. 

he stood and looked down on the street, 

• 

'istening to the horses' feet 

J^Undreds of Banners stretch far away, ^ ** 
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Each Knight or Vassal does his display. 

They are gone, a gay pageant, out of sight, 

Gone to perish in a cruel fight. 

The Ross-Thor is opened wide, 

Sigismond and his Amiy outward ride. 

It was five o'clock, and morning Sun 

With gilding brightness had begun 

To touch each object with brilliant power, 

Its rays had strength at this early hour. 

Afar Zisca's Scouts saw shining 

Sigismond's Banners intertwining 

With heavy shade of lance and shield ; 

The colours varied as in Eastern field, 

Where in rich luxuriance wildly grow 

Garden flowers, and gaily show. 

All was movement in Zisca's camp. 

Excitement, but of a different stamp 

From the fire of Sigisnjond's host. 

Zisca could few Warriors boast. 

Calm was the General's face. 

Quietly he took his place. 

With the Lord of Hussinetz by his side, 

Who had all the repose of pride. 

Zisca bade his soldiers wait 

And look upon the coming fate 

Of the thousands met alone to die 

Beneath the lovely Summer sky. 



i 
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He knew his defences sure : 
Let Sigismond his Soldiers pour 
In a torrent against the hill : 
Thus he waited, serene and still. 

Three times advance, retreat, 
Sigismond's men with eager heat, 
Driven back by a small band 
Who around their Waggons stand. 
Heavy fighting from five till noon, 
Suddenly a darkening gloom 
Came athwart the mid-day sky, 
Dark masses on it lie. 
Jn the distance, thunder heard ; 
Not a blade or leaf stirred. 
Birds fled to their leafy nest. 
Everything, save man, had rest. 
But fiercer than the ardent heat 
Did these cruel combatants meet 
Zisca rushed down the hill 
Headlong, with impetuous will. 
He fell upon the steel-clad band. 
Who firmly meet the shock, and stand. 
The arrows lay his Peasants low. 
The Peasants* scythes onward go. 
Every Banner waving rose 
To rouse the Soldiers against their foes. 
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The Karlstein Standard near the King, 

Baron Nostitz the centre of a ring, 

A mailed fence closing round 

Sigismund with faithful bound. 

Eric felt few hopes, no fears. 

He brave among the bravest appears. 

As ever aloft he waves on high 

His banner, tumult raging nigh. 

A cry reached him, and he turned, 

A new horror his heart learned. 

Fritz has fallen on the ground 

With a dull and senseless sound. 

Eric believing Death has marked now 

One linked with his early vow, 

Though unable to leave his place, 

Sends Ulrich, whose pitiful face 

Bent o*er his comrade lying. 

Before him apparently dying. 

Fritz was carried away by the Squire, 

Who did for a moment from fight retire. 

Eric gave such service this day. 

Did such valour calmly display, 

That he gained his Spurs on the field, 

A Knight's Escutcheon on his Shield. 

A passing feeling of pleasure. 

The young warrior felt at leisure. 

For he knew his Mother ever desired 
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Her boy a Knight, to that aspired, 

But like a sandy track on a lone shore, 

Fair life lay before him evermore. 

Doubtful was the victory to-day. 

At last Sigismond's troops gave way. 

The white Charger Storm bore 

Sigismond leading on before 

The shattered remnant of his men. 

To Prague he did not return again. 

The storm was increasing, black as night 

Battalions of cloud crowd on sight, 

A lurid flame in the inky sky 

Rapidly is seen to fly. 

Its light fell on Sir Ruprecht's face. 

He urged his horse to frantic pace. 

He saw a Peasant-hook advancing ^ * 

To where Wildfire fiercely prancing, 

Onward rushed with a mighty form. 

Seen by the light of the terrible storm. 

Sir Ruprecht knew that proud face 

And Warrior's haughty grace. 

And the iron-grey horse, 

Now hurrying in fearful course. 

He rushed between the Baron and his foe, 

With one blow the Peasant laid low. 

Ursula's Father gave Ruprecht his hand. 

But did not a second waiting stand. 
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Eric displayed the Banner on high, 

Ik'neath the ever-darkening sky. 

Sir Ruprecht sought to follow in vain 

The Baron and the Karlstein train. 

The surge of Battle roaring by 

Left him alone to die. 

One thought of Ursula, 'twas his last, 

A flail struck him, he was stunned, cast 

Upon the ground, lay under a horse. 

While o'er him swept in mingled course 

Pursuers and the Pursued away : 

Zisca had won the fearful day. 

The Archers yet stand, and backward fly 

A shower of Arrows through the sky. 

But bowstrings are slackened now by rain, 

They repeat not the deadly shower again. 

In vain are gaps in Peasant rank. 

These wild men never shrank. 

For they fight beneath Zisca*s eye, 

Fight to conquer or to die. 

Zisca from his Standard gave 

Orders leading to many a grave. 

His Standard Bearer was the youth 

Who we saw once loved truth. 

His cheek now flushed with hectic flame, 

Was it daring, or hidden shame ? 

Partly both, for as Gotfried found 
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Friends and foes alike falling around, 

His heart gave forth an unnoticed sigh. 

Still the flag he waved on high. 

He was so bright, yet so fading, 

Valour seemed alone pervading 

This life scarce held to earth, 

This spirit of Immortal birth. 

The Standard tottered and fell. 

This was Gottfried's Passing-Bell. 

A chance arrow found its way, 

At the moment victorious display 

Zisca's troops a majestic shock, 

Fearful in impetus, like falling rock 

Which crushes in its rapid fall 

Men, Trees, Plants, beyond recall. 

Yes, the arrow aimed at the Standard Bearer, 

It could hardly mark aught fairer. 

Gottfried's moments of life were few, 

All around him still he knew. 

He faintly said, " I die ; 

Il.et me here in peace only lie." 

Zisca gave him rare words of praise. 

No earthly hope could the spirit raise. 

They wrapped a cloak around his form, 

For the storm was wailing round forlorn. 

Fitful gleams of light in the sky. 

It would be brighter by-and-bye. 
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The feeble voice gently said, 

As fell back the weary head, 

" O God, forgive my sins and take 

My Soul to Heaven for Jesu's sake." 

Not another word, Gottfried was dead, 

Angels to him welcome said. 

Sigismond halted for the night 

In a village near the fight ; 

Zisca returned in triumph back 

O'er the Battle-field's sad track. 

Leading with him prisoners of note, 

Whose rich ransom he will vote. 

Silently, in pensive shame, 

Came these warriors of long name, 

Passing by the friendly dead, 

Who for Sigismond blood had shed. 

They saw many a comrade lying 

Patiently alone and dying, 

In vain imploring a passing aid. 

No attention to their suffering paid. 

Rapidly another troop 

O'er the field pass, and stoop 

To examine as they pass 

Each form on the dried-up grass. 

And those who have not stifled heart, 

Aid to enemies alike impart. 
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Sleeping they find on cold earth 

Some comrade of humble birth, 

Whose wife may wait and watch for ever : 

He retumeth to her never. 

Or a Peasant, to whose lips 

Cordial given, he new life sips. 

Strangers are many to each other. 

But by land and speech brother. 

Those whose hands closed in fight 

Now together lie at night 
The Storm is past, Evening Sun 
Lights these &ces whose work is done. 
Some clouds rise in' the brilliant West, 
But Nature's strength is lulled in rest 
No repentance in Zisca's face 
As he passes the Battle place. 
Stem, unpitying, for uncounted die 
Soldiers before that relentless eye. 
Men will never stop his way. 
He cares not if won the day. 
Nothing touches his iron heart, 
In life's sympathies he owns no part. 
The name of Religion wields his sword, 
But mercy is by him abhorred. 

In Prague was breathless expectation, 
This centre of Bohemia's nation. 
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Gave its wishes to the King, 

Secure the scenes defeat would bring. 

Through the day, from Wall and Tower, 

They watch the fortune of the hour, 

Although the Storm in Heaven raged. 

The War on Earth their thoughts engaged. 

Lady Ursula, at the Wyssehrad, had 

An aspect anxious, and deeply sad. 

Few words passed in the little Court, 

The Queen was full of bitter thought. 

Her time of power had passed away. 

Whichever side gained its way. 

In the Meister-Singer's humble dwelling 

Painful images alone swelling ^ 

In Alice's tender heart. 

In her fears all took a part. 

Silently the shuttle fled, 

No gay word lightly said ; 

The Meister-Singer's voice unheard ; 

As, when comes a storm, no bird 

Dares to raise a tuneful song. 

O'er his nest Winds rush along. 

A sudden movement in the Square, 

A buzz of voices in the air, 

And though the storm ceased around, 

A heavy ominous sound. 

Alice first knew the bell 
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liich Sigismond's defeat should tell 
he Meister-Singer left his Loom, 
I the streets was general gloom, 
liile over all rang the Bell 
ke a City's funeral knell, 
ttle groups were standing in talk, 
I the usual holiday walk, 
/cry face was anxious now, 
ire enthroned upon each brow. 
om the Thein-Kirche and Rath-Haus a horn 
as through the air as warning borne. 
cm the Wyssehrad re-echoed the sound, 
om each steeple in the City bound. 
id then like a Flag of Death 
olding suspended every breath, 
ich Banner rose on high 
the still cloudy sky. 
le Cathedral BelPs fearful clang,*" 
ill o'er Prague rang ; 
le clamour rising beneath the sky, 
ad a City's mournful reply. 
>ors were barred, gates were closed, 
>r future warfare now reposed, 
ich citizen waiting till should appear 
sea and his Peasants, coming near. 
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The Battle-field a scene of Life, 

Of eager and impassioned strife, 

Seen in glorious Morning light, 

Now is silent like midnight 

Only a few brief hours have sped 

Since these numbered with the dead. 

Like flower leaves in a storm 

Their joys are faded and forlorn, 

Their glory we only know 

As a passing village show ; 

Their hope a child's ball thrown in air, 

Has rebounded back, but where ? 

Their heaviest care, mountain stone 

Does not a feather's value own. 

And yet Earth's fairest thing. 

As all Poesy must sing, 

Affection, imperishable word. 

In lingering murmurs heard. 

All else perished, now their end. 

Whither may the Spirit wend ? 

From the dark realms of Time, 

To where, afar, unseen shine 

The Heavenly Homes where Huss reposes. 

To the World a Saviour's Blood discloses. 

The spirit shrinks from another view, 

Yet the Bible's warnings are ever true. 

A morning after storm, yesterday 



Ills life had passed away. 
: the field the song of a Lark, 
rly heard, while hark ! 
I it mingles a dying sigh, 
ing angels standing nigh, 
cannot follow the Lark's flight, 
re he goes is ever too bright, 
cannot follow the Soul in its road 
.n unseen Eternal Abode, 
ever ! All else has a bound ; 
he Endless none is found. 

le Gates of Prague that Battle Eve 

igthened Train you would perceive. 

^ are returning slowly, and wait 

idmittance at the Ross-Thor. Gate. 

Brotherhood of St John ^ * 

[ the mournful train on, 

pmg to look at a suffering face, 

)me Litter's darkened place, 

inistering cordial in pain, 

I moving slowly on again. 

Litters pass through the streets, 

jilence their progress greets. 

few who meet them there 

i a, tender, pitying air. 

rast of Sunrise and Sunset 
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In Nature and in Life have met 

In the Morning riding away, 

An Army gallantly gay, 

In the Evening, silently returning 

Ere Star-Lamps are burning, 

A train of mournful length. 

Warriors in broken strength. 

With black figures enclosing their way, 

Shadows and gloom around them stay. 

Yet the bright lights of Western sky 

On the White Cross may lie. 

A glorious Sunset, a bright To-morrow, 

Life may hope from Nature borrow. 

The Litters wait at the Wiehmarkt, 

The curtains are now drawn apart, 

And borne in the arms of those, 

Vowed to aid pain and woes, 

liach sufferer is carried within. 

The Serving-Brethren bring 

The Mules burden. Armour taken 

From those left to die forsaken. 

Its weight too heavy to bear in pain, 

Some may never see it again. 

It was a large Hall, and only three 

Occupied couches there seemed to be. 

One by a Pilgrim from the Holy I^nd, 

Attacked and wounded by a Turkish band, 
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Another by a Peasant hurt in May 
On St John Nepomuck*s festal day, ^ * 
The third by a Trader from the P^ast, 
His sufferings had not been the least 
He was robbed of all he brought, 
Silks and velvets in Damascus wrought, 
Left under a burning Sun, 
When the Robbers their prey had won. 
Found and brought home by a Knight 
His mind had then lost sight 
Of every passing thing, 
Could alone to one scene cUng. 
In fever he raves of his wares. 

Silks and velvets ever prepares 

For sale, then wanders forth again, 

Is attacked by cruel men. 

And scorched by sun and Eastern lands. 

A Brother of the White Cross by him stands, 

Bathes the fever-heated brow. 

Fulfils in patience his pitying vow. 

The first brought in was a young Knight, 

Pallid like Death in the light 

The dark curls round his brow 

Lay all disordered now. 

A knot of pink ribbon in his Crest, 

By this easily known the rest 

After fomentation, he took 
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Some cordial, then a sudden look 
Came from the half open eyes. 
A feeling of life in them lies. 
A handsome boy of fourteen years 
Follows him in heavy tears. 
Attachment strong at his youthful age 
Did possess Sir Ruprecht's Page. 
He had lived with him many a day, 
Found the Knight ever kind and gay. 
The sight of him wounded lying, 
Severely ill, if not dying. 
Made his grief unrestrained. 
As he now a shelter gained 
For the Warrior left on the field 
Forgotten, near his broken shield. 
A second couch received a Squire. 
As the Serving Brothers retire 
An older Brother came to see 
What the Squire's hurt may be. 
The agony of a wounded side 
Young Fritz could not hide. 
He groaned, ever restless in pain, 
For which at present help is vain. 
A soporific draught brought 
Sleep to his frame overwrought. 
The brow gradually smooth grew, 
The moans of pain were few. 
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A crisis past in disease, 

The young Soldier would know ease. 

Next day, in the early morning, 

Came the Meister-Singer. The warning 

Of the Cathedral Bell 

Not alone defeat might tell, 

It announced a probable fate 

Of warriors without the Gate. 

The Meister-Singer knew the care 

AVhich the Brothers would prepare 

For the wounded and the dying 

AVho upon the field were lying. 

And he came next day 

To take Fritz to his home away. 

He found the bright youth 

Afuch changed in truth. 

But a passing smile 

fiis visit would beguile. 

Too weak was Fritz to speak. 

A tear fell down the Singer's cheek. 

At the sight of his wasted strength, 

He feared it would fail at length. 

A littie figure was standing by 

The Singer's door, and a woman's cry 

Received the soldier back again, 

Exhausted with his fearful pain. 

Ilie Singer did not allow a greeting 
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Between the Lovers at their meeting. 
Alice's Mother took her place 
To watch the changes of the youth's face, 
And Alice near his door vigil kept, 
And ever silently wept. 
Towards evening fear was gone, 
Certain hope all might own. 
The only thing now required, 
And which the sufferer desired, 
Was quietly on a couch to lie 
And see Alice before his eye. 
He was too weak for speech, 
His powers could not reach 
The framing of his thought. 
Affection's repose he sought. 
Thus Alice sat at her Spinning Wheel, 
In her heart she may feel- 
Happiness growing every day. 
Fritz must with them yet delay. 
The Meister-Singer gladly found 
Stories, Ballads of Bohemian ground. 
And beguiled the idle hours 
By his Song's sweet powers. 
He told of the Elfin Number Nip, ^ * 
Who would raise wine to a traveller's lip. 
Then snatch it away, and laugh aloud, 
Though nothing seen but mountain cloud. 
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Of the wondrous Grotto and its streets 
Where no h^nian being the stranger meets. 
And of the Salt City, where dwell ' • 
The Mining-people, as travellers tell. 
Though a time of trying length 
Was this recovery to strength, 
Still Fritz with his promised bride 
Ever hovering at his side, 
Felt a sense of gentle pleasure 
In this warlike leisure. 

In the Antechamber of the Wyssehrad Hall 

A Page for audience did loudly call. 

The Guards laughed at his eager way. 

At the longing he did display, 

Till one, kinder than the rest, 

A readiness to him expressed 

To lead him to the Queen, 

If her Majesty could be seen. 

The Page knelt before the Queen, 

Who turned to him with anxious mien. 

" Speak, Boy," she said, " tell us where 

Are the Warriors, objects of our care ?" 

The Page, unabashed, replied, 

(While Lady Ursula vainly tried 

To appear calm, and to subdue 

The forebodings which she ever knew), 
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" The Karlstein Baron and his Brother 

Are gone with the King, like many another. 

But my Lord, Sir Ruprecht, wounded lies 

Without much care : ah, me, he dies ! 

The Hospitallers brought him away 

From the Battlefield that day. 

He has no wanderings, yet suffers sadly. 

If I only knew, oh, how gladly 

I. would fetch him another Leech, 

Who some remedy may teach." 

" I will send my Doctor," said the Queen, 

With a decisive gentle mien. 

*• Lady Ursula," said the Boy Page, 

" My Master did my faith engage 

To deliver your pink ribbon again. 

He thought of this in all his pain. 

And he bade me further say 

He saved your Father's life that day. 

Then he got his heaviest blow : 

Thus much I learnt to know." 

Two tears fell on the Page's hand 

As Ursula received the pink band. 

" Tell your Master," she said, her voice was low, 

She strove one feeling not to show, 

" Tell your Master I pray for liis life 

Who saved my Father's in the strife." 
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A gloomy street in the town, 

As you come from the Wyssehrad down. 

Over one door a shop sign, ' 

A Golden Lion does recline. 

Inside appears a dark well filled store 

OF things announced by the Sign before. 

Jars, Bottles, Ointments, Potions, ' 

Wonderful and curing Lotions. 

All a Healing Art then knew. 

Its remedies indeed were few. 

Lady Ursula knocked at the door 

Of the Apothecary's quiet store. 

She with her Page and Maid 

Some moments waiting stayed, 

Then a boy opened the door and said, 

" My Master has his remedies spread 

Before him in the garden behind. 

You can go to him if so inclined." 

An old mto was seated in the Sun, 

Whose occupation had begun. 

Before him stood a table of flowers, 

From which he obtained the Herbal powers. 

Valerian, Mustard, Camomile, 

All that could suffering beguile. 

At his feet a basket of Poppy-heads, 

That plant which ease so often sheds. 

These, with large glasses, bowls, and phials 
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To soothe his weary hours." 

Lady Ursula smiled as she went away : 

She had a happy thought that day. 

One more evening at the Wyssehrad, 

Peaceful light the Hall had. 

The same group as on the eve 

Of the Battle you will perceive. 

Sir Ruprecht up the room advanced, 

As he did so, ever glanced 

At Lady Ursula's usual place. 

She was sitting there in quiet grace. 

The Queen received him with a smile. 

She added these words the while, 

** Sir Ruprecht we rejoice your wound 

Not more serious is found. 

We know your valour in the field, 

You have upheld your Knightly Shield. 

Ursula's Father, when he returns. 

Will not withold what merit earns. 

The Queen will give with pleasure 

Her Court's fairest treasure. 

Go, thank your sweet Love for her care. 

And for a coming marriage prepare." 

Sir Ruprecht was weak, quick feeling awoke, 

His voice was husky as his thanks he spoke. 

He went then to Ursula's side, 
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Their hum is pleasant in the shade, 
Their honey is the best now made." 
On the Garden afternoon sunshine laid, 
It seemed a brightness that could not fade. 
Each flower received the light 
As if its own especial right. 
They passed down the Laurel walk, 
Their voices mingling in busy talk. 
ITie old man and maiden watched the Bees 
Beneath the scented Linden Trees. 
Quietly observant stood 
Lady Ursula. From under her hood 
She saw the Insect stir 
In the quiet reigning here- 
Some Bees returning from the flowers, 
Others going forth with fresh powers. 
Types of lives well spent. 
On earnest purposes intent. 
They leave the Bees, and slowly pass 
0*er a plot of verdant grass. 
There is one bed of rare flowers, 
The treasure of idle hours. 
The old man gathered a Bouquet there, 
And offered it to the maiden fair. 
With the Bouquet he said, 
As he on the moss-walk led, 
" I shall take Sir Ruprecht the same flowers 
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NOTES TO BOOK IV. 



^ The Hradschin aums a King a^n, 

Sigismond entered Prague in 1420, and recehred the 
homage of the Citizens at the Hradschin,. or Citadel of 
Prague. The Town of Prague is overlooked by a Platfimn 
or small Square, where stand the Cathedral, new Palace of 
Charles 4th, the old Palace or Citadel, and some other less 
important buildings. Sigismond had received at Brunn a 
deputation of Citizens from Prague, and he had ordered the 
demolition of their street barricades. On his arrival at 
Prague he granted a general liberty of conscience. 



■ J« the Plain of Prague rises a /fill. 

This Hill is now called the Ziscaberg, and is about half 
a mile from Pi ague. It was fortified as a Camp by Zisca, 
who occupied it with his adherents at the time Sigismond 
entered Prague. The battle afterwards, mentioned in the 
Poem, is historical, and took place round the Ziscaberg, and 
between it and the Walls of Prague. 



■ The Waggms of the HarvisUfield. 
Zisca's Peasants were not the only soldiers who used 
Waggons to form Intrenchments. Comines frequently men- 
tions the waggons of the troops as forming Intrenchments 
for defence in the wars of the Burgundians. But these were 
probably the Baggage Waggons of the troops, as at this 
time Soldiers, or rather Knights, were encumbered by much 
useless baggage, many taking even their Falcons to a Camp. 



* The Lord of Hussinetz stayed and fought. 
Hussinetz was a small village in Bohemia, the birth- 
place of John Huss, and Nicholas of Hussinetz was a 
powerful Noble, who joined Zisca at Tabor. This Baron, 
with a few others, was sworn to reject Sigismond as King, 
or indeed any Monarch adverse to giving the Sacrament in 
both kinds. 



* When Pagan fires with awful blaze. 
Before Bohemia became Christian Tradition says that 
the low hills round Prague were lighted up by the fires of 
its Pagan Worshippers. 



^A Boy Minstrel stood and played. 
At this period many Knights were Minstrels or Minne- 
Singers, but being frequently unable to write anything but 
their signature, they taught their ballads to a Boy Page, 
called a Singerlein. This Page was then employed to sing 
these Ballads to the Lady-Love of the Knight. 
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' T%e Watchman and his harsh cry. 

In Germany Watchmen existed even as late as the 17th 
Century. They were appointed by the Magistrates of the 
large Cities, and their regulation was included in Police 
orders. 



• The Black Eagle, Imperial sign* 
First adopted in the Second Crusade, 1 149. 



" The Gate of the Alt-Stadt shut and barred* 

The Alt-Stadt, or old Town, of Prague, was originally 
surrounded by Walls, and the Gateway here mentioned, with 
its Tower, was the frequent scene of battle between invaders 
and Citizens. In 1648 the Swedes unavailingly endeavoured 
to enter the Alt-Stadt by this gateway, and were driven back 
after fourteen weeks useless trial and loss. 




^ ^hundreds of Banners stretch far away, 

A peculiar feature of War and Battle in the Middle 
Ages was the number, splendid coloring, and variety of 
Banners. These were of three kinds, Banners, Standards, 
and Pennons, and as each Knight had a Standard .or Banner 
— and, indeed, every body of troops, even the vassals of an 
Abbot — the variety was most remarkable. I'he Knight's 
Standard was only four yards long ; the Sovereign's, seven. 
The Banner contained the Arms of the Knight, the Standard 
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his Motto or Crest, with the Cross of St. George, but never 
the Arms. Six hundred Banners and Standards were taken 
by the Swiss, at the Battle of Grandson, from the Duke of 
Borgnndy, in 1476. 



'^'^He saw a Peasanfs hook advancing, 

Poles with hooks, to drag horsemen from their saddles, 
were a new weapon of the savage Peasant soldiery. 



* * TTie Cathedral Bell's fearful clang. 

The steeple Watchmen in Germany are often mentioned 
in the 14th and 15th Centuries. At Dim, Erfurt, and other 
Towns, apartments for Watchmen are said to have exbted 
in the Church Towers, and various regulations were made 
with regard to the duties of these Watchmen. One order 
was given in 1452, directing that a bell suspended in the 
Cathedral of Frankfort was to be rung in case of Feudal 
alarm, and that all the Watchmen in the other Steeples of 
the Town were to answer it by each blowing a Horn and 
hcnsting a Banner. 



^ 3 The Brotherhood of St. John. 

Hospitals appear to have originated in the Holy Land, 
and with the Knights of St. John. These Knights first 
established a Hospital at Jerusalem. Godfrey de Bouillon, 
as a reward for the benefits conferred by the Brotherhood 
on his fellow-Christians, richly endowed the Order. 
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The Knights of St. John, from that time, assumed the 
black habit and white Gross. They took especial vows 
to take upon themselves the care of Pilgrims and sidi' 
Christians, and when Pascal the Second graatad them 
immunity from tithes, and independent authority, they 
spread into Europe. Being enriched by various gifts of 
land, the Hospitallers became very powerful, and estab- 
lished themselves in some parts of Europe, erecttng Hos- 
pitals under the direction of their Order. 



^ * C/pon S^ John Nepomucf^s festal day. 

St John Nepomuck is the Patron Saint of Bohemia, 
and his F6te takes place at Prague every year, on the l6th 
of May. Thousands of Pilgrims, from the interior of 
Bohemia, Hungary, and Moravia, on this occasion visit 
Prague. 



^ * 0/ the Elfin Sprite, Number Nip. 

Number Nip, or Rubezahl, as he is called, is the Elf of 
the Giant Mountains, where each glen and valley has been 
the fancied scene of his exploits. 



* • Of the Salt City lying. 

The Salt Mines of Wieliska, near Cracow, which 
employ a thousand workmen. In the various floors, which 
are united by countless steps, are windings like a labyrinth* 
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continuing for eighty German miles. The Mines contain 
sixteen ponds, upon many of which boats can be used. 
There are seventy Chambers of astonishing size, one archi- 
tecturally worked, and illuminated on particular occasions 
with Chandeliers, all hewn out of the solid Salt. There are 
also two Chapels with Altars, Pillars, and other decorations, 
likewise hewn out of the rock-salt surface of the Mines. In 
the larger Chapel Mass is said every year, on the 3rd of July 
and a feast given. Some of the underground Halls are 
from eighty to one hundred feet high. The Miners who live 
in Wieliska Mines do not survive more than four or five 
years of their underground existence. 



^^ On one Door was a Shop Sign. 

The Apothecary's shop in Prague was attached to the 
University, and had the street sign of the Qolden Lion over 
the door. When the Students of Prague University seceded 
to Leipsic, in 1409, an Apothecaiy's shop with the same 
sign was established in Leipsic. At this time Apothecaries 
were paid by the Town Magistrates, and their house and 
garden provided rent free. 



BOOK V. 



It was Sunrise in Sigismond's camp ; 

Through the night not a single lamp 

Had flickered in one outlying tent 

Such the King's commands, on safety bent 

Stationed in the village, and without. 

Rested the Army. Picquetted about, 

Each Knight, Archers, and Men : 

The few returning home again 

Of tlie many who rode away 

In the fearful pomp of battle array. 

Unusually still was the early mom, 

A quietude even in brightness forlorn. 

No sound save the tramp of the Sentinel : 

Of those dead yesterday Memor}''s knell. 

Suddenly a beating Drum, 

And an ever-increasing hum. 

Shewed that the multitude awoke, 

From sad slumbers broke ; 

Woke to miss a comrade's face. 

And to find his vacant place ; 
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to knowledge of defeat ; 
this Soldier's grief to meet, 
anners and Standards hung 
:o those soft folds clung 
ething of yesterday's disgrace, 
^aved not in its lofty place, 
e seeking the Karlstein Tent, 
ly onward went 
f many Banners he sought, 
lich those Arms were wrought, 
md Eric in the Tent, and ready, 
calm, brave, and steady, 
ed to wait upon his Lord, 
)wing the boon he would then accord, 
together up the street, 
>rs everywhere they meet, 
ang of arms, the tramp of horse, 
had been the quiet course 
dllage life and sound, 
and Cow-bells heard around. 
» large house they halted, 
5 a young Knight vaulted 
from his saddle lightly, 
mour glittering brightly. 
Inight passed up the stairs, 
nan for starting now prepares, 
e King was breakfasting as yet, 



And here with him were met 

His bravest Knights and Lords : 

The breakfast a Council affords. 

The Karlstein Baron wounded lay 

In a room below, and to take him away 

The Litter stood at the door 

With a Troop of twenty or more. 

The young man Ulrich at their head. 

To Eric he brief greeting said. 

Eric asked of Fritz and his fate. 

Ulrich said he left him late, 

Only when his Troop had ridden away 

Upon the terrible battle day. 

Ulrich also saw Sir Ruprecht's Page 

And bade him for Fritz his care engage; 

To the Carlsbad Springs the Litter was going, 

The Baron their virtue well knowing. 

Baron Karl and his Brother were talking then, 

The former was returning to Prague again. 

Eric gave to one of that Train 

A message to deliver again, 

Asking Fritz in some chance way 

If he a letter could convey ; 

Telling how fared his strength. 

Eric hoped full recovery at length. 

Then Eric was introduced by the Page 

With all the importance of his age, 
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X)m which was poor and bare, 
le Baron lay with a stricken air. 
stood by the humble bed, 
on raised himself and said, 
you, Eric, my life ; 
le saved me in the strife ; 
lained in peril all day, 
our flag ever display. 
3attle you gained your Spurs, 
hesitates to give them greatly errs." 
It and received the magic stroke 
ords Baron Karl then spoke : 
)ir Eric Romberg ! and in the name^ 
lichael and St. George's fame, 
your Knighthood now, 
e your Knightly Vow." 
h deep thanks his Homage paid, 
ron no longer his journey delayed. 

bright Summer day — 
ich may the word convey ! 
e of perfumed Sunshine, 
aves and boughs which intertwine ; 

landscape in softest haze, 
I which the eye at pleasure strays, 
raveller on such a day, 
must have its sway. 
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Sir Eric journeyed in this June, 

In the radiant heat of its splendid noon ; 

The little train slowly advancing, 

The war horse no longer prancing. 

The tranquil road and even pace 

Gave time for a lonely heart to trace 

The incidents of the changing fate, 

In leisure and stillness not known of late. 

There were few passers at this hour, 

The Sununer Sun's steady power 

Made most travellers seek the shade 

Of some tree or woody glade. 

The Summer and its flowers 

Brought with them former hours, 

In another happy year ; 

In Eric's eyes rose an unshed tear. 

O'er fields like these they walked, 

In hours like these they talked 

Of a future like sunlight, 

As glad, as long, as bright 

Now one alone had found his hope, 

Which gave him worldly scope 

Of pleasure and of daring, 

Yet for her no home preparing 

Who had rambled by his side, 

His intended lovely Bride. 

The solitary way of life, . 
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f human interest and of strife, 
[e looked upon this Summer day, 
Hien the country seemed so gay ; 
ut a thought then gently rose 
1 this scene of bright repose : 
[is Mother's face of pride 
[e saw standing by his side, 
[e heard her welcome home, 
5 she said, " My Knight is come !" 
hey were just now passing by 
. small Churchyard lying nigh 
*he high road where they went 
iric quick attention lent 
^0 the Crosses and gay flowers, 
ie thought of those night hours 
ie had spent when Farewell said 
To his loved and early dead. 
Vt the Church gate he met 
ynt you could not well forget 
f you saw her joyous face 
^ its beaming youthful grace : 
5f her beauty no one tires, 
Sach change fresh love requires. 
^ picture was the Peasant maid, 
To Sir Eric she only pain conveyed. 
^ flitting look of vanished eyes 
n that innocent glance he descries. 
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Offered it to a Brother in Arms, 

To rest secure from all alarms. 

The Castle was guarded by Moat and Wall, 

Watched by a Sentry with constant call 

It had a lofty Tower which rose 

Thus near Carlsbad's sweet repose. 

In the valley the Tepel flowed, ' 

And in the sun small Homes showed. 

With a Church and quiet Inn, 

Away from a City's noisy din. 

Here those who health had lost, 

Came to recover, while those tempest tost 

Would rest in this far glade. 

And regain the havoc made 

On life and heart alway, 

In haunts more rich and gay. 

The deep fir woods around 

Admitted no other sound 

Than a passing wanderer's tread, 

Or the rushing winds overhead. 

Which mournful music heard 

When ceased each Summer bird. 

Old oaks and beech of splendid size. 

In depths of green grandly rise 

Above solitudes scarce known, 

Only by chance path shewn. 

The Schloss was a place for happy hearts. 
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To whom no loneliness imparts 

Sad shade on mind and feeling, 

Joy everywhere itself revealing, 

But this beauteous hush and quiet 

Tried Eric's spirit more than past riot 

A shadowy form and voice, 

The haunting memory of his choice 

Meets him in the Schloss, which gloomy 

Was ever, though large and roomy. 

No lady's presence here 

Did brighten and appear. 

There were deep-voiced hounds, 

For game all round abounds. 

There were Falcons, Hawks, and Horses 

Ready for woodland courses. 

The Baron was received with every honour, 

Such the order of the Knightly Donor, 

Rooms were assigned them in the Tower, 

That building of significant power, 

Of winding stairs and stories. 

Rising o'er the woodland glories. 

In this sweet rest for pain 

The Baron would his strength regain. 

Next morning very brightly 

Shone the Sun, and lightly 

Sir Eric's Page carolled and sung. 
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Following on where o'eihong 

The dark branches of mighty Pines, 

Around whose trunks light redines. 

They came to an opening and a seat. 

From whence an old man rose to greet 

The Knight who to him neaied ; 

By dress he a Minstrel appeared. 

Wilfrid was a white-haired man, 

^^llo might tell all a mortal can. 

Of life in that great Castle seen 

Uprising in the varied green. 

The Minstrel was now too old 

Aught but a Story-Teller's place to hold, 

And he was training a bright bird 

^Vhose song should soon be heard. 

A sweet-voiced gentle boy, 

With the clear notes of joy. 

The Schloss Engelhaus had 

Legends comic, grave, and sad. 

Haunted rooms, dreams, and tales. 

Belief in fables here prevails. 

And the joys and sorrows of lives gone by 

Rise in fancy, flit round and nigh. 

One room was never opened now, 

It was the scene of a Maiden's vow, 

Either to pass away for ever 

From outward life, and thus sever 
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11 links from a loved Past, 

y deep oblivion ever cast 

n her name in becoming a Nun, 

^en life's Summer only begun, 

1r to marry the one she knew 

^as to her loving and true. 

ove failed, the Convent's repose 

beltered her, soothed her woes. 

he girlish innocent heart 

ould thus for ever part 

"om the happy scenes and joys 

f a life which love destroys. 

lere was left her but this choice. 

Maiden's fancy had no voice. 

It they brought her back once more, 

hen nothing could restore 

bloom to pale cheeks, sad eyes ; 

her early home she dies, 
id he was standing by. 
ley did not refuse her cry 
)w her life was passing away, 
e might a Farewell say. 
lis is why no light breaks, 

shadow ever forsakes 
le Maiden's former bower, 
le little room in the Tower. 
te evening mist 'mid the trees. 
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Carried upward by the breeze, 

Furnished a legend or tale, 

A belief she returns to the vale. 

In its faint shadow is seen, 

Passing through the heavy green, 

A white sylph form, once more 

Visiting where she dwelt before. 

Eric lived near the little room 

And thought of her in the gloom, 

And of another maiden heart 

Which equally from life did part. 

It was now the loveliest time of year. 

As at a Fete the flowers appear, 

And the emerald grass 

Is only dull when shadows pass 

From light clouds in blue sky, 

Flying softly ever by. 

Wilfrid offered with a ready smile 

Morning hours to gaily beguile 

By another Legend of days gone by 

Of the woods which close by lie. 

^ke Ifjej^jb oi the Jfairj <§j«:ing. 

Long ago here lived a Knight 
Celebrated in distant fight, 
Who wooed and won a gentle maid, 
But small attention to her paid. 
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He was ever journeying away, 

And in War would valour display. 

On a Summer-day he was brought 

Wounded home» and quick aid sought 

The old Nurse dwelling by his hearth 

Told how, by a woodland path, 

Might be found a pure Spring, 

Which would healing bring. 

The Spring lay hidden in a Dell, 

And was called the Faiiy Well, 

For a Fairy guarded the Spring, 

Who a golden bell would ring. 

And summon Elves around 

With the ringing sound. 

Unless alone and pleading 

The sufferer went. Thus heeding 

The rules of Faiiy land. 

These no one may withstand. 

The Knight was carried to the Pale, 

And reached the Fairy vale. 

Here he found the Nymph or Fay, 

Gall her whichever you may, * 

Half a vision and half a form. 

And something of sunshine worn 

Bound this being of laughter and smiles, 

And of mischievous Faiiy wiles. 

As she heard a step, the Knight saw 

Her raise the bell, but Fairy law 

Being obeyed in his coming alone, 

She would benevolence own, 

And therefore gniciously heard 
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Hie Teqnest he gently prefeii e iL 
Her voice wss ms a fiu- off sound 
Heudin the woodland bound, 
like the Echo repelling sadly 
A bird's notes snng so gladly. 
Her eyes had borrowed the deep hue 
Which a gatherer of liolets Imew, 
And like them hidden in a shade 
Wluch depth of lashes made. 
Snch was the Guardian of the Wdl 
Lj^ing in the shady ddL 
As words of a dream he heard 
This echoed Toice of song-lnid, 
Which said in mnsical ihyme. 
Measured in gentle time, 

«* Gome, Sir Knight, 
Take gladly away 
This Spring Water 
While yon may. 

Come each day, 
But if you hJlf 
I shall be journeying 
InafiiurDaler 

A Golden Gup lay ready by, 
To raise it was the Knight's reply. 
He dipped it in the Fairy Spring, 
Which looked-for ease may bring, 
And returned each rosy mom, 
When the dew was gently borne 
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Upon the woodland road. 
Each day was ever bestowed 
The Water from the Spring, 
A gift precious for a King, 
But as the sweet Spring known, 
The Faiiy Njnnph has flown, 
Though many Peasants say, 
Upon a clear warm day, 
They hear a far-off Bell 
like that of the Fairy Well. 

ic praised the Fairy Tale, 
¥Ould again prevail 
the old man to unfold 
tories which long lives hold, 
l^ilfrid said, " My Boy shall sing 
ler Legend of the Spring." 
3oy at his Grandfather's feet 
;d up with a smile timidly sweet, 
id no viol, but his song 
i even please a City throng. 



In days gone by, 
A Baron dwelt 
In this lone Schloss, 
And often felt 
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Care in his heart, 
For an only child, 
A beautiful girl, 
Bom in this wild, 

Two powerful Suitors 
Claimed as a Bride 
The lovely Maiden 
By his side. 

The Father feared 
To choose a Son, 
Formidable indeed 
Alike each one. 

If either accepted. 
War then ensued. 
And thus the case 
He only viewed 

As capable of end. 
By promising the hand 
Of his fair daughter, 
With half his land, 

To the one who cured 
Him of the pain 
He long had suffered ; 
All else were vain. 

But the Maiden heart 
Had made a choice 
Of a brave Squire, 
With a gentle voice. 
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Wolfert was very brave, 
Yet only handsome and poor, 
But when did a Maid require 
In Love anything more ? 

The strange conditions 
The Baron made 
The Squire heard 
And despair betrayed. 

He hurried forth 
Like a wild bird flying 
Through a stormy sky. 
Not even trying 

To avert his fate, 
Wh jh hopeless seemed. 
For -.10 help could come, 
So he deemed. 

Beatrice saw him pass 
Through the trees. 
From that sad moment 
She knew no ease. 

She caressed her Falcon, 
The gift of an hour. 
They spent together 
In a Gkirden Bower. 

He for her had trained 
The bold bright bird. 
When placed on her wrist 
He claimed to be heard, 
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And timidly said 
His heart was breaking : 
Would she ever love him ? 
Then quickly forsaking 

The Bower and the Maid, 
Who no answer spoke. 
He left her some time, 
Till jealousy woke. 

To-day she found 
A paper tied 
To her Falcon's Bell. 
Away she hied 

To read it alone 
In her room in the Tower ; 
Of despairing love 
Twas the earnest power, 

Which b^ged her delay, 
If a cure were found. 
Her Wedding-Day 
To the latest bound ; 

Tet if she became 
The Bride of another, 
His care would be ever 
That of a fond Brother. 

But he would not return 
For many years, 
Until War had dried 
His falling tears. 
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Boy's sweet voice trembled, 
ear he scarcely dissembled 
he hardly yet possessed power 
ng this tale of true Love's power. 



Far in a wood. 
In a lonely cave, 
A Hennit lived 
Who only gave 

His time to meditation 
Aiid prayer, 
Of the poor Peasants 
Was also his care. 

To this holy man 
Went at once the Squire, 
And told his story 
By the small wood fire 

The Hermit lighted 
In the Cave : 
The darkness round 
Solemnity gave 

To his speech and voice 
As he gently said : 
** My Son, for great joy 
Your steps have been led 

To me this day. 
I know of a Spring 
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Which qukklj wOl health 
To the BaroQ bring. 

yij pain was the same 
The Baron now bears, 
I have foond this Spring 
A cure prepares.*' 

In mossy shade 
The Water feU 
From the little Spring 
In the moonlit DelL 

Ere the San arose, 
Wolfert returned. 
And bore in a Pitcher 
The Water which earned 

In two months' time 
The hand of his Bride, 
The fairest Maiden 
On the Hill-side. 

The two bold Suitors 
Refused, were enraged. 
No gentle means 
Their wrath assuaged. 

When a distant war 

Required thsir arms, 
And they then forgot 

The Maiden's charms. 

Grateful the youthful pair 
Who often thought 
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Of the Hermit's kindness 
Which happiness brought. 

One morning, therefore, 
Through the Forest shade. 
By a lonely path 
They passed to the glade. 

Together went forth 
The Squire and his Bride, 
In whose gay faces 
Ko cares now hide. 

But they tenantless found 
The lonely Cave ; 
The Hermit was taken 
To an honoured grave. 

A procession of Monks 
Seen afar off going. 
Their distant forms 
Thus shade throwing 

On the gay young beings 

• 

Who watched Iheir friend 
Carried slowly away, 
Him Dirges attend. 



r Eric praised the Singer's voice, 
id applauded his life's choice, 
len he left the old man sitting there, 
id to the Schloss would again repair. 




TTie Baron ever eageriy required 

The kind heart and hand which never tired. 

By watching eyes often seen 

A something hovering between, 

Fair earth, soft skies, 

Its source beyond us lies. 

It is a rosy blush overspreading 

Beneath Light's footsteps treading 

The Eastern realm above, 

\Mth a gentle opening love. 

Then the misty sweetness prizing. 

Yet lingereth in its rising 

The grand glad Orb of Day 

Ere it ftiU splendour display. 

Thus half ol dimness and of sadness 

In the dawning hours of gladness, 

In times ftom dream-land taken, 

\Mien a heart may slowly waken. 

Around pure deep most tender 

Are colours which would render 

A £sur scene Earth's Paradise, 

In the beaudftil glad Sunrise. 

Such was the scene this June day 

When Sir Eric took his early way 

To see the woodland Spring 

Of which last Eve did Everard sing. 
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He was alone, without his Page, 

P*eeling the glee of that happy age, 

Ksturb his dreaming hours. 

The boy seemed only gathering flowers, 

ITnknowing of any life-shade. 

^e saw only sunlight in a glade. 

^ears ago, in clear Sunrise, 

i^ric's heart rose to the skies, 

^d hopes dreamy, sweet, and airy 

^ere offered as by unseen Fairy. 

*hey seemed fresh and ready. 

Tot tottering, but steady. 

*hen Time's crystal hours, 

Tature's fairest hued flowers 

hone before him in beauty new, 

i^ith a brilliance as glad as true. 

'he Sunrise of the Battle-Day. 

tow much did the world display ! 

Q the hush of that early morning 

*here was an unspoken warning, 

or Earth to Heaven seemed nearing, 

before the great uprearing 

tf Daylight's fabric and story. 

^ Day of Death, of War's sad glory. 

^ow, alas ! this Sunrise only gave 

^ hope beyond the grave ; 

^Qd the eager rush and longing 
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Of youthful lavishes thronging, 

With intense inward striving, 

The Spirit's tumult driving 

Was laid for ever to sleep 

Like the wild bird who may keep 

Its power and ready wing ; 

But one call to it will bring 

The tamed one with the bright eye 

At once from the distant sky, 

Its will broken, that glad flight 

Restrained thus from former might. 

Such now Eric's state. With the bright Spurs 

Sad Memory still always recurs 

To a time when the heart knew no shade, 

To a loss which must all with gloom pervade. 

Self-reproach ever gave the thought. 

How he Elisa's death had wrought ! 

Like a calm Sea for ever 

His heart remained, and never 

Might a Sunrise warm his soul. 

Though outwardly strong control 

Gave a pleasing quiet grace 

To the once joyous face. 

Eric noticed little in passing along, 

And only remarked the happy song 

Of the early birds in sunlight. 

As Memory's echo of that night. 
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^e passed lying by the little Birch, 

^ear St Palmatius' Church. 

V.t last, deep in the Dell he found 

V.n open space of cleared ground, 

^Jot far from the River side, 

»Vhose quiet waters bushes hide. 

Here was the Spring, and for repose 

A seat just by, whence slowly rose 

A very old man, with thin white hair. 

His face deep wrinkled o*er by care. 

Sir Eric bade him sit down again. 

And would himself to rest remain. 

Questioning whose now the simple task 

To give the water to those who ask 

A draught from the pure Spring 

Whose powers such cures bring. 

" I am the Guardian,'' said the old man, 

" Ever since my youth began ; 

A time long past by many a year. 

I was a boy when did appear* 

King Charles in hunting guise, 

In this valley, as hither flies 

The splendid Stag, driven along 

By dogs and huntsmen, an eager throng. 

The foremost hound then fell 

Suddenly into the Hot Well ; 

The King was attracted with his cry 
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As he was hurrying by. 

A simple thing thus brought out 

The healing Spring. So came about 

The cure of King Charles, who found 

A people's benefit in this lone ground." 

Sir Eric reveries made 

In the quiet of this glade, 

Returning to the Schloss at noon, 

His companionship was ever a boon. 

He invented amusement and change 

To soothe a state most strange 

To the bold Soldier and rider, 

The strong Lord and chider 

Of Vassals, who ever obeyed 

Any wish his will conveyed. 

It was early in October, a brilliant day. 
Though Summer sweetness faded away, 
The mornings and evenings now cold. 
And Sunset no longer of melting gold. 
No soft aerial mist or dream-Ht haze 
Sense of distance with it conveys 
Inviting Imagination's flight 
Into unknown scenes of light. 
The Woods grew gayer each day. 
Yet this, too, a brightness passing away. 
The tints, those beautiful things, 
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ere like rare birds of gorgeous wings, 
ho can only dwell in a distant clime, 
id never live in Wintry rime, 
^anescent, therefore, though so fair, 
ight leaves fell with chill in the air. 
arp mountain peaks rose clear and bright, 
if awaiting snowy white 
lich should enfold their forms 
len arrived the Autumn storms, 
lose heralds grey clouds showing, 
idows on green hills throwing, 
thin the Schloss the change was great 
Eric need now no more await 
zh varying wish and caprice, 
s attention to these may cease, 
r the B^on was nearly well. 
± the power of the Spring in the Dell. 
is bright day, at an early hour, 
«ras breakfast time in the Tower, 
e face of the old Noble was thin, 
t fire shewed itself yet within, 
rough those bright discerning eyes ; 
ong will in that firm mouth lies, 
e Baron much fur wore, 
d two great Rings his finger bore ; 
e had a Diamond glittering in the Sun, 
heirloom when that life begun, 
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Where so much of event appears, 
Which had embraced so many years. 
A crest engraved on Amethyst stone. 
By which the Baron's family known. 
Made of value the other Ring, 
Family memories to it cling. 
The Baron from his reverie woke, 
These words to Sir Eric then spoke : 
" Sir Eric Romberg, you will ere long 
Again be amid a busy throng, 
Eager in strong endeavour to try 
With those of more ancient name to vie. 
Your conduct as Knight, Squire, and Page 
Would ever favour engage. 
You saved my life, soothed my pain, 
I wish you every success you gain. 
Give not way to unavailing sorrow. 
Take this Ring, and from to-morrow 
The land lying round your home 
You will as Patrimony own." ® 
Sir Eric received the Amethyst Ring, 
Thanks to his lips could scarcely bring. 
The Baron saw he was deeply moved, 
And of his earnest feeling approved. 
Then he continued, with a gentler air, 
" Sir Eric, you must ere long prepare 
For a mission to a favoured friend, 
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whom, while here, I shall send, 
return to Karlstein very soon ; 
Dur Mother will joyfully hear my boon, 
ad see her boy in an honoured place, 
is brilliant future she may trace, 
•eviously to Schloss Eger I send, 
s Lord will to you favour extend, 
is an advantage to see polished life 
fter late experience of rude strife, 
nd hark, boy, choose some fair dame. 
Dur age requires it, your Knightly fame, 
er smile will be to you far more 
ban the love of the Peasant you lost before." 
ric in silence his Lord had heard 
ith deep respect till the last word, 
[len, indeed, his heart said Nay, 
tid would scarcely restraint obey ; 
It he schooled all anger down, 
ad took leave of the Baron without a frown, 
ric went to muse at Wilfrid's seat. 
It a joyful surprise did him greet. 
*low, a quiet Pilgrim stood, 
is face half hidden in a hood ; 
packet from his wallet he drew, 
ad said, " I deliver this to you, 
iscribed in Sir Eric Romberg's name. 
I mistake not, you are that same." 
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V Thanks, Father," Sir Fric said, 
And courteously bent his head. 
" I will read my letter now 
At the seat on the forest brow. 
Refresh yourself till I return, 
When further news I may gladly learn." 
An hour later, with almost glee. 
Sir Eric came back, and pleasant to see 
Was the smile on that pensive face, 
Where sorrow so often held its place. 
Eric hurried to the Baron and said, 
" I have but now this letter read. 
A Pilgrim brought it here this mom, 
It much joy to my heart has borne, 
For my almost Brother Fritz's fate 
Had often saddened me of late. 
And now I find him not only well, 
But awaiting his Marriage Bell. 
Baron Karl in your name 
Has given permission for the same. 
And this week, even to-day. 
He leads sweet Alice as a bride away." 
The Baron answered, " I have also heard 
From my Brother of what has occurred, 
And likewise of what concerns our name, 
That Sir Ruprecht his Son-in-Law became 
soon as his wound was cured ; 
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The young man had much endured 
But we will see this Pilgrim to-day, 
He may wile an idle hour away." 
When the wood fire blazed in the Hall 
The Baron's Squire did the Pilgrim call, 
Who made obeisance as required. 
And told all the Baron desired. 
First, how he saw at a meeting 
Of the Singers, the kindly greeting 
Of Lady Ursula and the Knight 
To Alice and Fritz, both now so bright 
And how the Meister-Singer sang, 
While applause around him rang. 
And the chaplet was given then, ^ 
Which made him happiest of men. 
The Pilgrim had, on St Wenzel's Day' 
A F^te as happy as gay. 
Again seen the Noble Pair 
Wandering with a joyous air 
Through the assembled crowd, 
Whose purpose was avowed 
By the various words of praise 
The white-robed maidens raise, 
As a song beneath the skies 
To them a manly chorus replies. 
The Pilgrim saw I>ady Ursula pause, 
And looked to see the cause. 
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Which was a distant village train, 
Who now St. Wenzel Platz gain. 
First, then, in youthful grace. 
Came a Maiden whose lovely face 
In Jong years could not fade. • 
She on all impression made. 
A precious stone not more rare 
Than her beauty, nor more fair. 
The white Snow-drop in the Spring, 
All sweet images to her cling. 
When a rosy hue suffused her face 
It did rapid brightness trace 
In the large dreamy eyes, 
And seemed a light which never dies. 
In the eyes her likeness laid 
To Eric's sweet Peasant Maid. 
Her beauty was indeed more rare, 
But here Elisa could compare. 
She carried a garland of wild flowers, 
Around her only Sunshine hours. 
Her pet name, the Valley's Joy. 
Grief would her at once destroy. 
Sir Eric remembered the Maiden's face. 
And how she led his heart to trace 
A sad long Memory of his Past, 
And deeper sorrow thus o'ercast 
The Pilgrim added that Zisca's rage * 
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Did him in far off valleys engage, 
^Vhere homes and villages he burnt. 
Thus staying in Prague he learnt 
The neighbourhood of Prague was free. 
The Peasants enjoyed holiday glee. 
The Pilgrim must a packet convey, 
Vnd could only this night stay. 
^is journey led to a Convent below ^ ^ 
fhe Erz-Gebirge peaks of snow. 
jie should leave ere the Sun rose, 
^e begged to retire to repose. 

fountain and Forest, terms of might, 

Three peaks of unequal height * ^ 

^ise above the forest land, 

Vnd in the region of the Eger stand. 

i^alleys and villages around 

Vmid these lonely recesses found. 

The sources of four rivers showing, ^ * 

Jnder Mountains, Woods, and Castles flowing ; 

iuch the batkground of the hill, 

Vt the foot of which, by Sovereign will, 

V stem fortress and a village grew * " 

Nestling to it, and shadows threw 

])n the Eger*s placid stream : 

Reflected lives they seem, 

>o still the world appears, 
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To the traveller who sometimes nears 

This lonely mountain spot, 

Whose beauty will not be forgot, 

And whose Schloss association bears 

With that Monarch of many cares, ^ * 

Who now sleeps in the Holy l^nd 

Near his devoted band, 

But who a Legendary love has given 

A grave beneath the German heaven. 

It was a cold Autumn day, 

November mist chill and grey 

Hung o'er the Eger and the hills. 

The outward landscape chills, 

P'or, save the Evergreens, all Trees 

Were laid quite bare by the breeze, 

And the leaves heard beneath the tread 

Seemed the voice of a Summer dead. 

On this heavy spiritless day 

A mountain wind did grimly play 

On a young Knight and small train. 

Who gladly warmth and shelter gain. 

The Knight was Eric, who rode at full speed, 

Mounted upon his trusty steed, 

Up hill and down the vale, 

Entering now the lone Eger dale 

Just as light faded away. 

The Moon did nought betray. 
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But the stately Schloss's pride 

Shewed above the dull river side, 

And dancing small lights fall 

From the Windows in the Hall. 

Remarkable, indeed, the square Tower,* 

Densely black in the evening hour. 

This dark form of the Past 

A mournful echo cast 

Into the joyous life and story 

Of the Schloss's present glory. 

Eric rode into the court, 

An audience of the Baron sought, 

Who was sitting at table now. 

It was a Feast of Knightly vow. 

Eric attended by his Boy-Page 

Went to a room on the upper stage 

Of the Castle's principal part 

With no trepidation in his heart. 

Thf young Knight yet bestowed 

Some care on his dress, for the road 

Had dimmed the bright steel. 

And the Soldier must inly feel 

His nameless title of Knight, 

Distinguished alone in recent fight. 

He wore the Baron's Amethyst Ring, 

Memories of honour to it cling. 

His Sword suspended by heavy band. 
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His Helmet carried by his Page's hand 

A short letter from the Baron he bore, 

Which he had sent on before. 

In answer appeared a Squire, 

The Lord did Eric's presence desire. 

There was a little bustle in the Hall, 

As advanced the Seneschal. 

Those laughing and feasting there 

Suddenly became aware 

Of a young Knight of dignified mien, 

Wo was quietly entering seen. 

Of unusual size the splendid room, 

But not one thought of gloom 

Did pervade the merry guests. 

On each face light mirth rests. 

And the brilliance was dazzling this eve, 

Before it all shadows leave. 

On Eric's face rose and passed, 

As quickly as mist on glass, 

A picture of another Banqueting-Hall, 

Dark and gloomy enough to appal. 

The curtain fell the same day 

On his life when P^lisa was carried away, 

And taken back to her home dead. 

Where he to her r'arevvell said. 

Now he took a preferred seat, 

And the Baron did kindly greet 
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The young stranger at his side, 
'With naught of haughty pride, 
** Welcome, Sir Knight," he said, how fares my 

friend? 
I would he might his journey wend 
Some day to our Castle home ; 
Good sport is for all who roam 
In the forests round these hills, 
"Varied game their depth fills, 
And the Baron loved a hunling day 
As well as the stormiest affray." 
A scar was on the speaker's £a.ce. 
Of former battle certain trace. 
J)ut a smile tinted the lips now. 
And rare a frown on the strong brow. 
** You are young, Sir Knight," he said, 
Smiling looked at the dark head, 
*' And to-morrow you shall see 
A scene of revelry and glee. 
My youngest boy watches to-night ^ ^ 
By a pale taper's wan light 
In our Chapel far below 
(Which Chapel you shall know). 
And to-morrow his Father will make 
The boy a Knight, who will solemnly take 
Vows of courage, duty, and aid. 
A Knight's best thought is ever paid 
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To comfort suffering hours 

After displaying his warlike powers." 

The talk around on robbers ran, 

And the Knight a story began. 

Of a strong Castle height, 

Where a Robber of might 

Dwelt and booty took. 

Engelhaus did the Castle overlook. 

The Robber had carried away. 

Returning from St. WenzeUs day, 

The lovely Maiden by Eric seen 

Coming from the village green. 

A frightened Priest the service said. 

The Robber to the altar led 

His sad unwilling Bride, 

Weeping bitterly at his side. 

A brain fever then befel 

This Wild Flower of the Dell. 

She died unconscious, far awiy 

From all who loved her ; thus they say. 

And the Robber, added the Knight, 

Lives unpunished on the height. 

Eric softly said with a sigh, 

" She was very young indeed to die." 
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NOTES TO BOOK V. 



* Rise Sir Eric Romberg, and in the name. 

Two forms of Investiture of Knighthood existed, one 
/cry simple, used in War, the other more complex, which 
ook place at either a Knight's Chateau or in a large City, 
rhe form alluded to is the first, and the honour thus con- 
ierred was able to l>e given by any Knight. Usually Squires 
)t noble birth were only eligible for Knighthooil, but where 
he candidate was distinguished, like the present, by extreme 
ralour, the rule might be inftinged on. 



* Schloss Engelhaus was lettt for a while. 

The remains of an old Schloss called Engelhaus lie off 
he high road to Prague, and very near Carlsbad. This 
khloss was burnt in 1718, and is the supposed scene of the 
Baron's residence. 



^ In the valley the Tepel flowed. 

The celebrated springs of Carlsbad are situated in a 
larrow valley through which flows the Tepel River. The 
Town of Carlsbad lies on its banks, and the valley is en- 
dosed by fir-dad heights. 
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* The Hermit" s Spring, 

This is actually a French Legend, adapted to the 
German Spa. 



* Since the day when did appear. 

Popular tradition assigns the discovery of the Carlsbad. 
Springs to Charles 4th, of Germany, whose name the Spa 
bears. It is reported that pursuing a Stag in the neighbour- 
hood, he was attracted by the cries of a hound, who fell into 
the Hot Sprudel, the principal source. The Emperor find- 
ing the Springs beneficial to himself, first established the 
Spa in the fourteenth Century. 



® You will as Patrimony own. 

It will be remembered Eric did homage to the Baron 
when made a Knight, thereby acknowledging he was still 
tho Baron's Vassal. The Baron being a Superior Lord, his 
Vassal, although a Knight, paid him Feudal Service, receiv- 
ing a grant of Land in return for the same. 



' And the Chaplet was given then. 

Meetings of the Meister-Singers* Guild, of a large 
character, were held at the Kath-Haus, and advertized 
beforehand by a Schul-tafel, or Advertising Board, outside 
the house of one of the Members of the Guild. These 
meetings were attended by Burghers and their familieSf 
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scholars, and all lovers of Music. Then new Ballads were 
ccited, and Prizes awarded to the best Singers. These 
Guilds had their Judges, Manager, President and Treasurer, 
Jso a Kron-Meister, or Prize- Awarder. The best Ballads 
vere, after recitation, inscribed in a large Book, habitually 
:ept at the house of the Manager. The successful Singer 
iras crowned with a costly Chaplet, by the Kron-Meister, 
nd in rich Cities like Prague, the Guild, possessing many 
f the Kleinod, or Jewels, also given to Singers, the various 
leister-Singers had each a Kleinod, which they wore at the 
leetings. In 1839 only four of the heads of the Guild 
usted at Ulm, the association having dwindled entirely 
way. On the 21st of October, 1839, these few Members 
f the once numerous Meister- Singers held the last meeting, 
nd gave their Schul-Tafcl, and other properties of the 
ruild, to the Lieder-Kranz, of Ulm, with the wish that it 
light emulate their Guild in the length' of its existence. 



• The Pilgrim had on St, IVrnzeTs Day, 

The Ross-Markt, called also the Wenzel-Platz, is on St 
Venzel's Day, the 28th September, decorated with Green 
loughs and Chaplets of Flowers. On the eve of this FSte 
le Platz is brilliantly illuminated, and a Sentinel guards 
ach side of it. Processions of young girls, robed in white, 
rrive from various villages, carrying garlands of flowers, 
nd sing Bohemian verses in praise of St. Wenzel. Choruses 
f men and women are heard joining these Chants through 
great part of the night There is a Statue of St. Wenzel 
1 the Wenzd-Platz, but he is buried in a beautiful Chapel 
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of the Cathedral of Prague. This Chapel is enriched with 
native gems and paintings of the early Artists of Prague. 
There is a Statue of the Saint in the Chapel, by Vischer, of 
Nuremberg^ dated 1532. St. Wenzel was killed in 936. 



® The Pilgrim added that ZisccCs rage, 

Zisca made a progress through Bohemia, in 142 1, burn- 
ing villages, and devastating the land, only returning to 
Prague in the Winter. Zisca entered Prague itself, and a 
battle was fought in January, 1422, in which Zisca defeated 
the Imperialists and took their Standard. 



^ ^ His journey led to a Convent below. 

At the foot of the Er^sbirge Mountains lies Osegg, a 
Cistercian Convent. This Convent was one of the wealthiest 
in Europe, having formerly twenty-four villages dependent 
on it. It also is one of the oldest Monasteries in Bohemia, 
being founded in 1 196. There are Portraits of Luther and 
Melancthon in the Convent, which is near Teplitz, and close 
to Dux and Schloss Riesenburg. 



^ ^ Three Peaks of unequal height. 

In the region of the Fichtel-Gebirge rise the Oclisen- 
kopf, 3123 feet in height; the Schneeburg, 3221 feet; and 
the Rudolphstein, 2588 feet. All these Mountains are 
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accessible to foot climbers. The Ochsenkopf has snow even 
in June lying on it, and the Rudolphstein overhangs the 
town of Weissenstadt, near which the river Eger takes its 
rise. 



' * The Sources of four Rivers showing. 
These Rivers are the Eger, the Main, the Nerab, and 



the Asch. 



* • i4 stern Fortress rose and a Village grew. 

The Eger was a frontier Fortification of Bohemia, and 
peculiarly strong, though now it is in a ruinous state. The 
Schloss itself is entirely uninhabited since 1634. At that 
time Wallenstein was killed in the Rath-Haus, some say 
more probably in the Schloss itself. Certainly his followers 
died in the Banqueting-Hall. The Schloss-Court is now a 
Garden, but there remains a terrace overlooking the Eger, 
from whence the view is extensive. Eger Village has at 
present 1200 inhabitants and it lies at the very foot of the 
Pichtel-Gebirge. 



^ ♦ With that Monarch of many cares, 

Frederic Barbarossa, the founder of Eger, in 1180. He 
was so beloved by the German people that, although he is 
actually buried in the Holy Land, Legend has given him a 
Tomb in Thuringen. 
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^ ^RemarkahU indeed the Square Tower. 

This Tower is built of blocks of I^va, brought from 
Kammerbuhl, an extinct Volcano near Franzeusbad The 
Tower dates from the time of Barbarossa. 



^ *My y€UHfrest Boy watches to-night. 

The night before the Investiture of a Knight was, under 
ordinary circumstances, passed by him in watching by his 
Armour in a Ciiapel. The present Chapel was built ia 
1 1 S3, and consists of a twofold building, one Chapel lying 
immetliately o\'er the other. The lower Chapel has a roof 
supportetl by great Pillars with ancient capitals. The upper 
Chapol has an opening in the floor by which persons of high 
rank cnuUl hear the Ser\*ice performed in the lower Chapel 
wihout being seen. This upper Chapel is arched with four 
marble Columns and beautiful capitals. These Chapels 
resemble the celebrated £k>uble Chapel at Nurembuig, and 
are of Gothic architecture. 




BOOK VI. 



A morning dark, cheerless, forlorn; 
Far diverse aspect the scene had worn 
When Eric was made a Knight, 
Then all around smiling and bright 
Now a slight break in dark sky. 
Marked where Daylight would try 
To disperse the fog around. 
Within the large Schloss resound 
Preparations for to-day's F^te, 
A F^te as happy as great 
Very trying the Boy-Knight felt 
The long hours when he knelt 
In the dreary Chapel below, 
Watching the dim light throw 
Monstrous forms around, 
Listening to slightest sound. 
His eager heart as full and bright 
As early Summer's light. 
Longing only to try Life's road. 
Which in youthful fancy glowed, 
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As the torches bum low, 
The shadows gloomier grow, 
But the iron door is open thrown, 
A gliropse of morning shown, 
And gay voices greet the Boy, 
Waiting to lead him to a day of joy. 

Martial music, bright, sonorous, stirring,^ 
With it a Pageant in all concurring 
To raise a Knightly name. 
To enrich a commencement of fame. 
A centre of all eyes the youthful Knight, 
That face where Expectation's light 
Shone with the cloudless ray 
It only does in opening day. 
Before him, stern, courageous, bold, 
Warrior Knights whose history is told. 
Each his Armour severally bears. 
One the plumed helmet prepares. 
Another Corslet or gilded Spurs, 
Every one in honoring concurs. 
The sword of the youthful Knight, 
To be tried in gallant fight, 
Was from his neck suspended, 
Symbolic warning thus portended. 
All vied in eagerness to grace 
The triumph of that young face. 
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Pages and Squires in blue and white, 

The Colours of the Eger Knight, 

Closed around their Lord, 

Whose rich mantle did accord, 

In its embroidery of silver and blue, 

With the brilliant circle disclosed to view. 

A Herald, whose office was told 

By his dress of embroidered gold. 

And enamelled plate on his chest, 

With his Master's Arms impressed ; 

Falconers in velvet and silver dressed, 

Who a joyous art professed. 

Long trains of other Knights displayed. 

Each in significant colour arrayed. 

Eric appeared at the I^ord's side. 

Modesty removed from pride 

Shewed in his tranquil face 

And the ease of manly grace. 

After the Novice, Eric obtained 

Most attention, and favour gained. 

In the dark melancholy eyes 

A Promise of future renown lies. 

Eric's colours were violet and gold. 

The Baron's devices these unfold, 

Combined with his own Crest, 

Which did above his Helmet rest. 

The Crest a Hawk pursuing a Bird, 
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^ Ever seeking," the Motto p re fe rred. 

Through the Courtyard went the Train, 

From arched windows may obtain 

Ladies and Maidens a glimpse of the show, 

As it appears thus below. 

Into the upper Chapel they pass, 

When all hear an eariy Mass. 

Then the Father, with scarce steady voice. 

Bids his beloved Son rejoice. 

In the Saints' names now a Knight 

Prepared for tourney or for fight. 

With earnest heart and eyes 

The youthful Novice his Vow replies, 

Receiving then from each ELnight 

Some part of the Armour bright, 

In all the newness of steel and gold, 

The ornaments of a Warrior bold. 

Outside a Squire holds his horse, 

B^inning like him warlike course. 

In a second he is riding round, 

The Herald does a trumpet sound 

Lightly dismounting Sir Hugo returns, 

Receiving what a Knight earns, 

ITie Ladies' guerdon smiles. 

The hours of a golden day he wiles 

Away until the darkening eve, 

At a Banquet he will honours receive. 
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It was afternoon, and foggy and damp, 

The valley was obscured, but lamp 

And torch and firelight glowed 

In the old Schloss, and o'er the river shewed. 

Prepared was a Banquet again, 

Waiting around it a serving train. 

The same company as the day before. 

With the addition of one more, 

Sir Hugo, whose gay young heart 

Would its joy to all impart. 

In a golden Basin a Squire now brought* 

A Peacock, then centre of all thought. 

The Bird's entrance a signal gave 

For a Vow to the bravest of the brave. 

At the head of the table it was placed. 

Which Sir Hugo's Father graced. 

By courtesy of word and act. 

By kindly feeling and constant tact. 

The Knight rising gravely said, 

" I vow over this Peacock's head 

The Robber Knight and horde to destroy. 

Because they have killed the Valley's Joy. 

By the Saints and my Knightly name 

I truly will fulfil the same." 

The Vow was echoed by the new Knight, 

By Sir Eric strong in the sense of right. 

And by twenty others standing round. 
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Whose lives in such like deeds abound. 

" I order the Hude to-morrow morning * 

To give of this timely warning." 

Thus observed the Castle's Lord. 

Then as he honour would afiford 

To his Boy-Knight this day, 

He said in a jesting way, 

" Boy, take your Father's seat, 

As to-day is fitting and meet, 

Let all our friends enjoy the Bird." 

A murmured applause was heard. 

As the Boy-Knight with smile and laugh 

Took his place, while guests quaff 

In his honour draughts of Wine 

From glasses which in first light shine.* 

" To-morrow we hunt the lordly Stag, 

The next day I will display my flag." 

So said the Father of the Boy, 

Wishing to give a general joy. 

The proposal met with great glee, 

A pleasure to all the Hunt would be. 

The dinner was good, the guests glad, 

No one's mien was cloudy or sad. 

Even Eric, by strength of will. 

Kept all inward feeling still. 
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' Room for the Masquers," the Seneschal said, 
inon entered, with quick tread, 
'hree figures masked and strangely dressed, 
'heir garb almost their name confessed, 
"heir companion was an aged man, 
^ose name you may guess if you can ; 
he first small figure was a child 
^hose gay eyes brightly smiled 
hrough a veil of thin white gauze. 
* this a Mask, what was its cause ? 
[ope's letters in green were traced, 
istead of wreath her forehead graced, 
[le carried a Basket of Evergreen, 
few rare flowers in it also seen, 
y her side lightly came 
Joy," such the happy name 
»f the handsome peasant youth, 
rtiose dress fantastic was in truth. 
. suit of blue velvet he wore, 
xid knot of brilliant feathers bore, 
. cloak of the same placed 
•n his shoulders, and was traced 
) brightest golden thread, 
Joy " in the Cap upon his head, 
[is Cloak with pale pink was lined, 
wo shades of rose a Mask intertwined, 
lifting brightness thus pourtrayed. 
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Sach the impression Joy conveyed 
Near Joy came a lovely Maid, 
To whom he ever attention paid. 
Her dress of sweetest hue, 
Her hce through lace veil jrou view. 
The last famt colom- in Sunset sky 
Tinted her robe, and on it lie, 
A variegated pattern and scroll 
Of gold woven o'er the whole, 
An open Manuscript in her hand, 
" Years " in large capitals on it stand. 
Through half open leaves is seen. 
Glimmering forth between, 
Scenes of fairest sunlight, 
Others dark as midnight. 
A little Basket of faded flowers. 
Once coloured like summer hours. 
She supported on her head. 
And as fell her light tread, 
In passing on the floor, 
Petals descended from her store. 
Unwritten tablets concealed lie 
Amid her flowers, seen by no eye. 
" Memory " was the Basket's name, 
Thus of the Maiden it also became. 
The aged Bard who led the Band, 
Had a Mandoline in his hand. 




1 his head a wreath of yellow leaves, 
them Life's name the gazer perceives. 
)pe presented her Basket and advanced, 
jhtly before the yoimg Knight danced, 
d sang for him a little song, 
itened to by admiring throng. 

" I am Hope," the Child said, 
" May you ever through Life 

By me be sweetly led, 
In peace and in strife. 

I appear only as a Child, 

For I never grow old. 
In Time always have beguiled 

Whatever years are told. 

And when Life is past, 

I would only leave, 
Because you should at last 

Full happiness receive." 

>pe extended her small hand, 
^ took it, and did by her stand ; 
en they danced in rapid measure ; 
see them together was a pleasure. 
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" I am Joy," said the Boy, 
" I will follow if I may, 

Not indeed without alloy 
But as a companion gay. 

And young Knight when you see 

My wings as I fly past, 
Seize them and keep me, 

Holding Joy thus fast." 

Hope and Joy their hands gave 
To Memory, dancing before the Brave. 
And Joy presented to the Knight 
The Knot of Feathers bright. 
Then they moved to slower time, 
Ere Memory sang her rhyme. 

" I am Memory," said the Maid : 
" From bright youth to age 

I all time pervade. 
View my scenes on every page 

Of the Book I hold. 

Be your Memories as my flowers,' 
Sweetly told, slow fading, 

In Life's long hours. 
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And as shadows ever rise 

On brightest days, 
May yours like on Summer skies 

Pass away e*en as you gaze. 



When Life is gone and ended 
May you own a glad store 

Of good Memories blended, 
They fade never more." 



I/ife, who had played a measure, 
While these danced, was now at leisure ; 
He struck some strong chords, 
And said these homely words. 



" Here, Sir Knight you may see 
Life accompanied by these three : 
Take their sage advice and ponder 
O'er Memory's Book lying yonder. 
Remember you may ne'er efface 
What you on her Tablets trace. 
And that in youth you may grow old. 
As by me in these yellow leaves told." 
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The youthful Knight presents offered 
For the songs and gifts thus proffered. 
The four left the large Hall, 
The company rose to prepare the Ball. 



A scene of light the Castle Hall, 
This night of the young Knight's Ball. 
Fairy forms gliding there, 
Colour, brilliance, everywhere, 
Armour laid aside awhile. 
Each Knight's face wore a smile. 
The Sword still by them borne, 
But with belt and gay scarf worn. 
Jewels and many precious stones 
Each lovely Maiden owns ; 
Bracelets, chains, and golden rings 
Each dame as heirloom brings : 
Velvets, silks, produced by the loom 
Rustle in each part of the room, 
And soft and delicate lace 
Gives new beauty to many a face. 
Sir Eric joined the gay dance. 
But not as once with joyous glance. 
The Castle's Lord smiling said, 
" Sir Eric why have you not led 
A partner to the dance to-night ? 



Alone! and in a scene so bright! 

Take my daughter on your arm. 

And try this measure's charm. 

As the tiny hand of the maiden fell 

Upon his arm, Eric remembered well 

Another dance and another form 

Which no laces and silks adorn 

His thoughts must ever wander away : 

His heart was sad when all were gay. 

Yet he courtesy and care gave, 

As befitted a Knight so brave. 

Opposite to these two in the dance, 

A young pair gaily advance, 

Both with happy faces 

And careless high-bom graces. 

They were the youthful Knight 

And a partner with eyes as bright 

Sir Eric spoke but few words ; 

The other two were merry as birds. 

Sir Eric did not dance any more ; 

The bright whirl around went on as before. 

The Ball was ended, a circle was formed, 

While the Musicians airs performed ; 

Much laughter and coquettish smiles ; 

Many innocent girlish wiles ; 

For the ladies as favours gave 

Their tokens to the warriors brave,* 
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To receive again, perhaps with tears, 

When some messenger app)ears 

Bearing with him a Ball-room token, 

And a last fare^-ell, briefly spoken. 

Lady Teresa no admiration obtained 

From Sir Eric, yet he favour gained. 

His constant courtesy she could prize : 

A mystery in his melancholy lies. 

She timidly offered Sir Eric her gage, 

With which some future war to wage. 

Honour thus secured for her name 

In this warrior's rising fame. 

Her father applauded her choice 

With loud and hearty voice, 

And said, "Sir Eric, you please the child; 

On you her glance has smiled ; 

We shall hear of you, I foresee ; 

Increasing your fame will be." 

Sir Eric could not refuse to take 

The chain, for her father's sake. 

He gave some thanks in return. 

And promised her badge glory should earn. 

Lady Teresa never knew 

That Memory's flower only grew 

Beneath the chain hung on Eric's vest 

To-morrow it circles his helmet's crest 

Sir Hugo's future was fixed this night ; 
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The Brunette with eyes of sparkling light, 
Who had joined him ever in the dance, 
Upon whom oftenest fell his glance, 
Now gave her ring into his hand, 
As they together in torchlight stand. 
Both were young, of equal birth. 
With ancestry of warlike worth. 
Parents approved their hearts' feeling. 
No need to check its revealing. 
One more thing concluded this day, 
Throughout stirring and gay. 
The two new Knights together plighted * 
Vows to see each other righted. 
Friendly help ever to lend, 
Aid to each other in danger extend 
The nameless Knight of simple fame 
Brother of the Noble thus became. 
*Tis midnight now ; since break of day 
Movement, life, had held bright sway. 
Ladies' faces grew pale and tired ; 
All to rest now conspired. 
Fires burnt low, and torches grew 
Trifling in flame, and more few. 
Soon the Hall was empty, silence dwelt 
Where so much was said and felt 
The scene was ended, the pageant o'er ; 
Life flowed on as before. 



The Schloss' shadow on Eger's stream 
Seemed to whisper "Twas only a dream!" 

A large square Tower uprose * 
In the Courtyard's deep enclose, 
The Belfry Tower it was named. 
As a large bell thence proclaimed 
Any occasion for Vassals to arm, 
Any great impending harm. 
A Sentinel stood there 
-Gazing around everywhere, 
Ready to announce advancing host, 
Silently watchful at his post 
He sounded a horn each day, 
Its echoes through the vale play 
Telling the time toil should begin, 
Calling those who slumbered within. 
E^ch evening as swifter fell 
The sands which Time's march tell, 
And the golden West glowed, 
And the landscape new tints showed. 
The evening blast as a cadence came. 
Almost Music in its name. 
For at the sound Peasants pass 
Homeward o'er the dewy grass. 
And wives wait at cottage door. 
Gladdening as it darkens o'er, 
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Knowing this the signal sound, 
For coming home to all around. 
Dark the voice of the Horn, 
With imusual strength borne. 
Like a cry for vengeance sounding, 
And the echo to it resoimding, 
Proclaiming a deed of lawless band, 
Done in the Baron's land 
To each Vassal it duty became 
Faithfully to report the same. 
To carry forwaird the Hufe cry, 
To let the terrible tidings fly. 
And then all assembled. 
Each man inly trembled 
As he entered the Courtjrard bound, 
Where he his Lord waiting found, 
And where knowledge obtained 
Of the deed which horror gained 
The morning after the Ball 
Was heard the Hu& call. 
Every Vassal left his field. 
And prepared his arms to wield 
Those who lived nearest heard it first. 
But like a torrent the warning burst 
And disturbed all peaceful work. 
No one could the order shirk, 
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And to-morrow would see them all 
Standing without the Castle HalL 

This order given, the Lord declared. 
All for the Hunt must be prepared. 
The fog was dispersed on the hills, 
A gentle light the valley fills. 
It was indeed a Hunter's day so clear, 
That things in distance near appear, 
An exhilarating sunshiny day, 
Quite an exception to November grey. 
The Courtyard gave hardly space 
For the merry groups who in it pace, 
All Knights gladly remaining, 
A da/s sport thus obtaining. 
And also to join to-morrow's fight 
With the Robber on his Castle height 
Barking and baying of dogs around, 
A joyous and most welcome sound, 
Two hundred hounds the number ; 
They would let no deer slumber. 
The Castle Huntsman, a man of weight. 
Gave his orders with much state. 
His jovial face importance wears, 
The moment has many cares. 
The hunter's horn at his belt slung, 
The pouch and flask with it hung. 
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His Lord's colours in cap and dress, 

A man of mark all must confess. 

A little crowd of youthful squires 

Behind in shadow now retires. 

All cannot mount and ride to-day. 

Clouded faces these display. 

Others more fortimate the stirrup held, 

Or a charger's impatience quelled, 

Perchance reproved an idle page 

Who in some joke would engage. 

Various were the colours and crests, 

Constant the Knightly jests. 

Voices, cries, laughs, are mingled. 

As arms, in passing, struck and jingled 

The Castle's Lord beheld with pride 

Sir Hugo standing at his side. 

An embodiment of health and glee, 

Their answering smile pleasant to see; 

Sir Hugo said, ** Father, look at my horse, 

I shall be foremost in the course." 

A bright, beautiful bay was led 

Forwards as the youth this said. 

He mounted it with a joyous spring. 

The stones beneath its feet ring. 

And two noble hounds his Squire brought. 

Who their master eagerly sought. 

They were greeted with encouraging word, 
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A joyous bark in return heard 

Sir Eric was mounted on his trusty steed, 

Which served him ever in time of need ; 

One dog alone with him to-day, 

The same Fritz brought from Prague away. 

Elisa had cared for the poor thmg ; 

Since her death it did to Eric clitig; 

Bruno was a hound of small size, 

Strong, faithful, with meek eyes. 

Sir Eric's Squire and young Page 

Did not in the Hunt to-day engage. 

He left them at the Schloss behind 

To amuse themselves as they inclined. 

Notwithstanding the Ball last night, 

Ladies* eyes looked forth a^ bright> 

As joyous as their Maiden faces, 

Never wearied in gentle graces. 

They did not join the Hunt to-day. 

Or their Falcon's prowess display ; 

But many a Knight waved his hand 

To Maidens who in embrasures stand 

Of the arched windows, gazing 

On those below, and some favourite prising. 

Lady Teresa watched the Knight, 

But he never glanced in the light 

Once up to that fairy throng. 

Who to happiness and love belong. 
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Cheerily, cheerily sounded the Horn 
On this joyous Autumn mom. 
The Portcullis lowered, all pass out, 
^Followed by a farewell shout ; 
The cavalcade seems never to end 
-As it rounds the River's bend, 
[Reaching on to forest land, 
AVhere hills like guardians stand. 
The Dogs are kept obediently back 
Until discovered the Stag's track, 
Then with a loud cheering cry 
The Hounds go flying by. 
In the Hunt precedence observed : 
No one from this rule swerved. 
First the Huntsman and his pack, 
Following the Deer's track ; 
Then the noble Lord and Host, 
With dignity keeping his post, 
And the Knights of well-known fame 
As of long ancestral name ; 
Amongst these Eric was riding. 
Close by Sir Hugo in his new horse priding. 
The chase was difficult to-day. 
Through the forest to force a way. 
A glimpse obtained amid the trees 
I The near Stag the foremost sees, 
And a Horn is loudly blown, 
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By this the onward path shewn. 
On ! on ! an exciting race 
Was this woodland chase. 
Eyes grew brighter, words more few 
As the steeds onward flew. 
The elder Knight rode along, 
Heading still the scattered throng. 
Sir Hugo had reached his Father's side. 
Close by did Sir Eric ride. 
Again a sight of hunted Deer, 
Their leader, the Stag, does appear. 
The herd are dispersed and fly. 
Again the Huntsman's cheering cry, 
And the Castle's Lord is out of sight, 
On his narrow way falls the light 
They are divided, those three : 
The meeting again, where will it be ? 
Sir Hugo's horse o'er a stone fell, 
He could not ride into the dell, 
But urged Eric to leave him, and ride 
Forwards where the Stag may hide. 
The dell was lovely on a Summer day, 
When it did wood flowers display. 
A passing thought of the Fairies' Dell 
Came to Eric like far off" bell. 
The Stag then came in view. 
Nearer to it each step he grew. 
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had outstripped its foes, 
id joyously onward goes, 
ic dashed forward at full speed, 
eedless where the deer may lead. 
1 thro' brushwood his way he wends, 
»sing sight of path and friends, 
le Stag listening appeared, 
seemed the Dogs neared, 
id the Horn was heard above, 
ith a bound the Stag did onward move. 
>th Sir Eric and the Deer pass 
It of the forest on to grass. 
le Stag bounded down below, 
far where Eger*s waters flow. 
>ubtful seems the desperate race, 
if Eric shall win the chase : 
r ever as he rapidly rode, 
e Stag unwearied from him strode, 
'er rock and bush he sped. 
le noble animal from him fled, 
sappearing at last unpursued : 
> way to reach him Sir Eric viewed. 

shadowy form in the wood appeared, 
d as Sir Eric to it neared 
Knight was seen with face concealed, 
him, by voice. Sir Eric appealed. 



The Knight his Visor raising showed 

A swarthy visage where ardour glowed. 

A fierceness in his eyes gleamed, 

Yet he of quiet mien seemed. 

His armour was rusty and very old, 

Bearing marks of worn out gold. 

His horse was but a sorry nag. 

Sir Eric enquired had he seen the Stag ? 

The Knight replied in a frank way, 

" If distance did not my vision betray. 

It has vanished in thick wood. 

You cannot make your footing good 

Anywhere up this glade, 

And the light does soon fade." 

Eric said, " We came from Schloss Eger to-day ; 

I have lost my friends and gone astray ; 

I would return to Eger to-night ; 

Can you kindly set me right ?" 

The Stranger said, " It is too far ; 

The paths here winding are, 

Scarcely safe even by day. 

Your friends returned another way. 

A dangerous road for man and horse 

Is that upper woodland course. 

Robbers lurk there by night. 

And now is no moonlight. 

You passed Kammerbuhl unseen,* 
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Rising o'er the forest green. 

Ginsberg and Kinsberg lie far away : 

i^ou must to-night at a Convent stay. 

' can show you a good road 

lieading to this secure abode. 

rhe Convent on a hill stands ; 

^he Monks are not rich, have few lands, 

!ut to strangers are always kind. 

*he Abbot is of a studious mind. 

have slept there many a night 

1 returning from some distant fight 

own a home far o£f in the vale, 

heltered from the mountain gale. 

/"e must leave the river's shore 

.nd slowly ascend once more. 

*he trees a pathway hide. 

'he Deer often through this covert glide. 

could tell you of many a chase 

have had in this very place." 
ir Eric accepted the Knight's oflfer 
Vhich he did so kindly proffer. 
They rode together in the gloom 
)f the Winter's afternoon : 
V bright red in the far oflf West, 
\. stillness around Nature's rest 
*You are surprised, I suppose," 
)aid the Stranger, as o'er them close 
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The depths of woodland shade, 

" To see my lonely journey made 

Without a Squire at my side, 

Who can for me fight and ride ; 

But I left my Squire at my home, 

And I wandering roam. 

He fell from his horse 

In a difficult rapid course. 

I left him for the Leech to try 

If his sickness may pass by. 

I have vowed to seek adventure now, 

Thus I commence to keep my vow. 

You see my Iron Crest, 

On its motto I ever rest. 

A Falcon sitting on a Rock, 

* Swiftness and strength for any shock.' 

You are lately made a Knight," 

Glancing at the Armour bright 

Which Sir Eric on him wore. 

Few marks it yet bore. 

" Did you in Imperial Field 

Your youthful Sword wield ?" 

Eric could not but tell his storv 

And un\vittingly betrayed his glory. 

The Stranger said, " I am of noble birth. 

But I value native worth. 

I rejoice to meet you to-day, 
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And hope in the future to longer stay, 

And for further knowledge of your fame : 

You have early gained a name.'* 

They passed by a travelling Van, ^ * 

Pitched in shade like a Caravan. 

Dark faces looked out of a tent, 

Gloomy brows were on them bent, 

Eyes brilliant as stars at night, 

But with an unpleasing light, 

Strange dress and stranger speech 

In low accents their ears reach. 

" A curious people," the Knight said, 

" To this land from afar led 

By an ever wandering mind. 

To no toil at all inclined." 

A Gipsy girl forwards came. 

And some charm offered to frame. 

Both Knights laughed and rode along. 

Behind them echoed a Gipsy song. 

Through an opening they now behold 

\ structure massive and bold. 

[t was the Convent with a tower of defence, 

[n those days no ornamental pretence. 

* There is your shelter," said the Knight, 

* I leave you now, ride up the height, 
i^ing at the side Postern bell, 

?he Porter Monk knows me well. 



Mention I brought you so far.lo-day, 
He will never turn you away. 
By my vow my name is concealed, 
My life to you I have revealed. 
Fare you well wherever you be, 
If you never again me see." 
Their hands met in mailed grasp. 
It was a long and friendly clasp. 
The Stranger rode on to Zwoda now, 
A village beneath the rocky brow. 

Sir Eric rang the Bell at the side. 

Strong walls the buildings hide. 

He heard a Porter jingle his keys ; 

A cracked voice said, " What may you please ?" 

And a withered face looked through the grate 

In the upper part of the Convent gate, 

^* 1 am a Knight who has lost his way, 

A night's rest I crave to-day." 

Su Sir Vjcxc to the Porter said, 

A nil he added, " I was led 

\W\v by the Knight of the Iron Crest, 

NVhrre on a Rock a Falcon does rest," 

'V\\v Porter directly opened the door, 

And U\dc Kric enter, no need of more. 

Tlu\v imsscd rapidly along, 

Nol lhu>ugh a varied throng. 
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Such as surrounded Sir Eric this morn, 

iVhen was blown the Hunter's Horn, 

But through a Courtyard deserted and bare^ 

iVith an absence of all care. 

\ little Chapel stood on one side, 

Lights in it shine and glide ; 

Dne window especially glows 

\t the end, and figures shows ; 

\nd as they reach the Convent Hall, 

\ burst of Music did rise and fall 

*They are singing," said the Monk, 

^. something in Eric from him shrunk. 

'The Abbot and Brothers will sup soon; 

rhey have been in the Chapel since noon. 

Trust your horse to my care. 

I for his comfort will prepare." 

5o saying Eric was ushered in 

To the Refectory, ready within ; 

Its tables spread with simple food. 

Suited to Monkish Brotherhood. 

The Hall was large and long, 

Such as did ever to Convents belong, 

Lighted alone by a blazing fire. 

The Porter kindled a sconce, did then retire, 

And Sir Eric and his weaty hound 

Warmth near the wood fire found. 
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Knew not how long he reposed, 

But was aroused by an opening door 

And a heavy step upon the floor. 

The Abbot entered, a portly man, 

And a welcome thus began : 

" It is a dark, foggy eve, my Son, 

But good shelter you have won ; 

I have much esteem for your friend ; 

To you will every attention lend 

A Monk shall show you the way 

To-morrow, if you will not delay. 

But we are lonely in these Halls, 

A sense of weariness on me falls. 

I am fond of Manuscripts and Thought ; 

Many questions my brain has wrought ; 

And I like the converse of mankind 

When they are to me thus inclined." 

Sir Eric thanked the old man, 

Judging his years as near as he can. 

For his shaven face had a white beard, 

And his voice strong appeared. 

His eyes were quite undimmed by age. 

Or by study of difficult page ; 

His height was very tall ; 

He seemed commanding all. 

The Brothers in a circle stood, ^ 

Their faces half hidden in Brown Hood, 
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Each in brown gown of stuff, 

The material strong and rough, 

With rosaries of simple beads. 

No other the poor Monk needs. 

Their eyes were meekly on the ground ; 

Many were aged men, he found ; 

But those younger equally wore 

The same meek gentleness evermore. 

A Clock in the Hall struck seven. 

" We have not tasted food since near eleven ; 

It was twelve when we went to Mass ; 

Quickly for us long hours pass. 

To-day is a Saint's F^te, you see ; 

Such times must ever remembered be." 

The Abbot now invited all, 

Who quickly responded to his call ; 

But the Brothers supped on simple fare, 

And had a timid quiet air. 

The Abbot called for spices and wine. 

Himself together did these combine. 

And offered them to his guest. 

Rich food on him pressed. 

Not much talk was heard. 

A long pause now occurred, 

While the Abbot his hunger appeased. 

Afterwards he seemed greatly pleased 

In discoursing over the Ziscan war. 
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Of which he had heard from afar : 

" These Peasants are nothing more 

Than Robbers, who never restore 

Any booty gained by the way ; 

I know they carry Altar plate away." 

Sir Eric mentioned the Eger Knight, 

"Renowned," said the Abbot, "in fight; 

Yet not an obedient Son of the Church ; 

He would leave a Convent in the lurch 

If it were attacked by Ziscan horde, 

But others would to us aid afford." 

It was now nine. The Abbot said, 

Turning round his reverend head, 

" Brother Louis, take the lamp, 

And light the Knight, of a different stamp 

He will find our poor cell and fare 

From those of a more lordly air, 

But he can rest quite at ease, 

And leave as early as he please. 

Sleep well, my Son, and if to-morrow 

The hours from sleep you borrow, 

I shall not then see you again, 

I am in the Chapel from five to ten." 

Thro* dark corridors, by many doors. 

They ascended to the upper floors. 

At one small door the Monk paused. 

The halt £ric to look round caused, 
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And seeing many cells around, « 

He asked where Inmates may be found ? 

Brother Louis said, " We were once many more ; 

I trust time will the Brotherhood restore." 

The two together entered the Cell, 

A gloomy spirit did in it dwell. 

The room was very small and bare, 

Had a cold uninhabited air, 

A Picture of a Saint on the Walls : 

The freezing melancholy a heart appals. 

The Monk lighted a lamp near the bed, 

And, in leaving, "Good Night!" said. 

His departing footsteps fell 

As a warning on the lonely Cell 

Sir Eric felt very tired and full of sleep, 

Could scarcely open his eyelids keep. 

Sudden slumber him overcame, 

His lips could hardly a prayer frame ; 

The mind's confusion, deep, intense ; 

In oblivion sank every sense. 

Through that night till next day's noon 

Eric slept, yet awoke too soon. 

He was a prisoner, forsaken, betrayed ! 

With amazement he his position surveyed. 

His armour was gone while he slept ; 

No fond dog near him vigil kept. 

Alone and powerless he was indeed ; 



How could he be ever found or freed ? 

In vain the iron door he triesw 

Every eff jrt its strength defies 

His thoughts were a bewild^ared muey 

No clear knowledge for mental gut. 

Last night he came in seeming 

To a Convent He was not dreamily 

And remembrance well supplied 

Every sentence, and how bad tried 

The Abbot and Monks to shew care. 

He remembered even tfaeir very air. 

Was the Convent sacked, and he only left ? 

The loss of his Armour spoke of theft. 

Mysterious indeed was the thing ; 

Nothing could light on it bring. 

I^ooking carefully all around 

He saw a pitcher on the ground 

With bread and meat by it set, 

The only object his eyes met, 

Except an old broken chair. 

Hunger made him eat his fare. 

Then his heart grew more sad. 

Little light the Cell had, 

And it became each hour more small, 

Admitted by a window in the wall. 
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All had from the Hunt returned, 

No thought of Eric them concerned. 

They fancied him arriving late, 

And do not for him dinner wait. 

Only when the repast was ended 

A general alarm extended ; 

For Sir Eric had gained a favourite'^ place. 

With his courteous ways and handsome face. 

Some thought he had only lost his way. 

But feared the darkness would him betray, 

That his horse might stumble and fall 

With many, indeed, this was not all. 

They knew at nightfall Robbers made 

Their haunt the secret forest glade. 

Eric was very brave of will. 

But though no terror his spirit fill, 

Numbers must have o'er him power, 

lie would be mastered in an hour. 

They imagined him as a captive bound, 

Lying on the damp cold ground. 

Terrible misgiving rose in all there ; 

\nd Sir Hugo, whose the especial care 

3f providing for the safety of his friend. 

Did to this sole purpose bend 

Every thought and every feeling, 

[ngenuity of kindness revealing. 

Before they all retired to rest 



The Lord and Sir Hugo arranged a quest 

To take place in the early mom, 

Instead of the Foray announced by the horn. 

They would not send to the Baron that day, 

But the sad tidings awhile delay, 

To see if Sir Eric could be lound 

Anywhere in searching round. 

The day was lowering, the sky grey, 

As Sir Hugo rode from Schloss Eger away, 

A few snow-flakes fell, and a bitter wind 

Warned the luxurious to remain behind ; 

But for Knights in search of a friend 

These obstacles no way extend. 

Far different was the joyous pace, 

The smiling eyes and happy face 

To the aspect of Sir Hugo now. 

A shadow dwelt upon his brow ; 

His words were those of mournful care, 

Such as for misfortune may prepare. 

As the party the lone forest entered, 

All could perceive how much concentred 

Of thought in the young happy Knight, 

Which sudden feeling brought to light. 

His were the orders, his the plan, 

All Knights vied with him, and each man. 

Three bands he furnished with a Horn, 
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liat each, as on a Hunting Mom, 
[ight ever woodland echoes raise, 
hough not as then in Hunter's praise. 
11 alike charged to keep the place. 
1 which e*en seemed a fancied trace 
f him whose loss was felt by all. 

signal was the Horn's clear call, 
►ecision with Sir Hugo stayed, 
is wish to all command conveyed 
e was to judge, so all agreed, 
liich way to take, what route to lead. 

little group thus quietly stood, 
'aiting together in the silent wood, 
base listened till almost a pain 
ecame the longing eager strain, 
t last arose a distant sound, 
aining clearness as nearer found, 
or without a word the horses fly, 
heir riders follow the signal cry, 
'hich may mean life or may mean death. 
Imost suspended remains each breath, 
rrived, they disappointment meet. 

few burnt sticks lie at their feet, 
emains of a last night's Are, 
ut this may lead where they require. 
he dogs are placed upon the scent : 
•nward the anxious searchers went. 



A child's cry borne on the breeze, 
Waving smoke seen through the trees ; 
The dogs are almost in battle found, 
They have disturbed a Gypseys* ground 
These people were sitting round a fire, 
Looking as if could never tire 
Those strong frames and flashing eyes, 
A hidden spirit in everyone lies. 
The men arose and defiant stood 
In a circle around the burning wood, 
Which lighted up the handsome face 
Of a woman untaught in her grace. 
She was the mother of the child. 
Her looks appeared far less wild. 
She held the baby on her knee, 
And smiled upon his infant glee. 
A young girl looked at Sir Hugo's face 
And came forward without a trace 
Of sullen fear, or savage dread. 
" Sir Knight," in silvery tones she said, 
" You may hope for a happy life. 
And to win a lovely wife." 
Sir Hugo laughed, and coin threw. 
But the Gypsey girl backward drew : 
" I am no beggar, want no gold, 
Not for that have I your fortune told ; 
But I love the happy lines to trace 
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In Joy's sweet dwelling-place ; 

And such seems life to you, gay youth. 

Say, has the Gypsey spoken truth ?** 

Sir Hugo answered with a smile, 

*• Your words, like Hope, beguile ; 

But mine is now an earnest quest ; 

Can you, then, set our minds at rest, 

And tell me if lately rode by 

A young Knight with a dark brown eye. 

Who had a Hawk upon his Crest 

Pursuing a bird to her distant nest." 

The Gypsey girl at once replied. 

" I have to-day full often tried 

To know the story of that Knight 

Who rode by in Evening light. 

My art has failed, I only know 

He could a lover's sorrow show. 

He had the very Crest you say. 

His face a look more sweet than gay. 

He came with another from the glen ; 

Both were strong and warlike men. 

The last wore a Falcon on a Rock, 

His motto, Swiftness sustaining a shock. 

I offered to tell their fortunes truly. 

But the horses were unruly. 

And they laughed at my power, 

Esteeming it an idle dower. 
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A path close by to the Convent leads, 

Up that way went their rapid steeds." 

Sir Hugo thanked her and rode away ; 

None of the party did again delay 

Until they reached the Convent door 

Where Sir Eric had knocked before. 

Sir Hugo left his friends and went 

Alone to the gate, deeply intent 

On the hope which ahnost certain seemed 

That here was Eric, thus he deemed 

The same bent form and withered face 

Appeared above in the grated space, 

And as to Sir Eric, the aged man 

Almost trembling in speech began, 

" What do you want here this eve ? 

We do not all comers so late receive." 

** Father," Sir Hugo gently said. 

Bowing courteously his head, 

" I come to seek a youthful friend ; 

Did his journey hither tend ? 

His Knight's Crest a Bird pursued 

By a Hawk who it eagerly viewed." 

The Porter-Monk humbly replied. 

As he did so kindly sighed, 

" I grieve to say he is not here, 

And to fear all things concur. 

For the neighbourhood is very bad : 
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Robbers near us shelter had. 

Ride on at once to Zwoda and ask, 

(Yours is indeed a painful task) 

Whether such a Knight has passed through ? 

The Host of the Inn I know to be true. 

The Brotherhood rarely go abroad, 

All their time to duties afford. 

But they are in Conclave to-day, 

I cannot ask you to longer stay." 

Sir Hugo no long while remained, 

Feeling that nothing could be gained. 

He rode on to Zwoda, a short way. 

They entered the village ere close of day. 

The Inn at Zwoda was of fair size, 

No other dwelling with it vies. 

The Host ran out to eagerly proffer 

All his poor home could offer. 

Would they have Soup? Stay the night? 

How might he serve the young Knight ? 

Sir Hugo cut short his rapid speech. 

Only anxious how he may reach 

Tidings of his lost fnend, 

And know whither his steps to wend. 

The little Host in a cheery way 

Said, " My Lord, only yesterday 

The Knight of the Falcon came 

To this Inn, I know him the same. 
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For he tied his horse to yonder post 

I make it, my Lord, a proud boast 

To ha\-e for such Knights rich wine, 

And he would take some of mine. 

The Knight sta}*ed a few moments inside, 

His horse refreshed, he did forwards ride. 

But he ^-as alone. I have never seen 

The young Knight with the gentle mien." 

Dame Hostess cried, " I much fear 

My Lord your friend will never appear. 

We have many travellers up and down, 

Who come to Zwoda's little town : 

Those who leave late never return : 

Of their way in the forest we nothing learn. 

Indeed, I alwa}'s tell travellers at night 

It is better to stay till morning light." 

" Hold your tongue," said the Host, "how womci 

chatter. 
This is, indeed, no idle matter ; 
But we cannot help, my Lord ; 
Only food and rest to his Train afford." 
Time was passing on, and very cold 
It was even for these warriors bold. 
Hot wine was served round, 
Provender then quickly found. 
A speedy return now all sought : 
Home was indeed a welcome thought. 
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No hope remained ; 'twas a useless search 

For her Lover who slept 'neath the guardian Birch. 

Weary, dispirited, quietly, sad, 

Sir Hugo returned, no resource had, 

And until close by Schloss £ger again 

He scarcely spoke to Knights or men. 

Then he halted, and all heard 

Strong resolution in every word : 

" Comrades, to Sir Eric Farewell I have not said ; 

I do not think him thus lying dead. 

But only lost from us for awhile." 

Sir Hugo ended with a hopeful smile. 

Next morning stood together. 

Looking out on the cheerless weather, 

The worthy Knight and his young Son. 

Just behind them appearing one 

Who had danced with Sir Eric at the Ball 

In the Castle's large Hall. 

Lady Teresa's fancy yet dwelt 

On the young Knight, and she often felt 

Sorrow for his probable fate; 

But peaceful was her girlish state, 

For she from Sir Hugo knew 

Sir Eric's story, and thus grew 

What might have been a cherished feeling, 

Unknown o'er her gay youtli stealing. 
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Into only a kindly thought 

Which the Knight's welfare soo^it. 

The wind, and hail, and rain 

Were beating against each window pane. 

The group in the Embrasure stand. 

Lady Teresa holding her Father's hand. 

They are watching for the return 

Of a trooper who is sent to learn 

What the reward Baron Nostitz will offer, 

What the sum the Hu^e will proffer. 

The Knight and his Son came upstairs 

Ever to solace their mental cares. 

This atmosphere of woman's dreams," 

Reposeful rest to each spirit seems. 

The gentle cooing murmuring speech, 

The words of which no ears reach, 

The outward presence of the tranquil life 

Passed here afar from strife, 

Made the circle round the Knight's wife 

A treasured spot in his stirring life. 

Sir Hugo's mother was a stately dame, 

Of a proud house the Matron came. 

Her face was haughty and fair. 

With scarcely a wrinkle there. 

But the Knight and his Son knew this heart 

Was ever ready to bear its part 

In all their joy and sorrow. 
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Y di4 from her fresh lustre borrow, 

id sorrow almost shrunk away, 

inter shadows did display. 

iny maidens and girls were seen 

ound the Lady, who with grave mien 

IS instructing in some womanly art, 

latives and friends to take a part. 

[ kinds of work went on under her eye, 

• her command there was no reply. 

id in these times women knew, 

id practised, often diligently too, 

mething of what might soothe pain, 

)w a partial ease to gain 

r prisoners or friends to the Schloss brought 

lc Lady was always ready in thought, 

id never refused to lend her aid ; 

jrself attention to sufferers paid. 

ry quiet were these home ways, 

) variety the life displays ; 

Idom or never visiting a town ; 

lese peaceful days were handed down 

Lth only the records of life and death, 

id when gently ended the breath, 

)ne perhaps knew, or ever thought, 

hat in this inner world had wrought. 

metimes a Minstrel came, 

ad love ditties would frame ; 
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Again, a trader brought his wares, 

Things suited to household cares. 

A Priest or Pilgrim were welcome too, 

The last with stories strange and new. 

The Priest was an honoured guest, 

And would here sit and rest 

The Peasant, too, from the Vale, 

Came to the Lady with sad home tale. 

But of late much had stirred ; 

Much unusual had occurred. 

First the pleasure of Sir Hugo's F6te, 

Brilliant in its joyous state ; 

And then an interest in the lost Knight : 

A wish his story to know aright 

Just now all were occupied here, 

Each did eagerly concur 

In a work in Sir Hugo's favor, 

For him was their charming labour, 

A Court Mantle was preparing, 

For its design especially caring, 

A Maiden, whose bright quick eyes 

Shewed her as merry as wise. 

This young and lovely girl; 

Of the Ball the acknowledged Belle, 

Whose beauty no crowd could hide, 

Stood like a Rose in youthful pride. 

She was now regarded as Sir Hugo's Bride, 
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And scarcely left his Mother's side. 
The trooper came back weary and tired, 
But promising all they required j 
Baron Nostitz had shown deep feeling, 
Much kindness of heart revealing, 
Was, he said, fully prepared, 
And indeed in no wise cared. 
To furnish a large sum in gold, 
A thousand ducats counted and told; 
This reward they should name. 
When the Hu^e their loss proclaim. 
The Baron had added, with a bitter sigh, 
"I would indeed Sir Eric were nigh. 
He saved in battle my white head, 
I sometimes seem to hear his tread. 
Coming again to my room upstairs; 
For my every wish none now cares. 
I loved Sir Eric, scarce on Earth 
Is found another of like worth ; 
I told him once, in a jesting way, 
I could indeed his praise say. 
But begged he would forget the Maid 
Who near St. Palmatius' is laid." 
Four thousand ducats, the Baron said 
He would give as ransom for Eric's head. 
If more demanded, 'twas only a ruse, 
To release him they might then refuse. 
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The work had ceased, on these fair girls 

A shadow of melancholy dwells, 

And the Lady said to her Lord, 

" I trust to see Sir Eric restored ; 

Such a reward must inviting seem, 

Many will seek him thus I deem : 

Quite right, Lady Mother, said the Knight, 

This gold will bring him to light, 

" Our Vow's completion is fixed tomorrow, 

We hope to comfort in their sorrow 

The parents of the Valley's Joy, 

When we the robber haunt destroy." 

But, added the Knight, " the Hu^e shall name 

This reward, and the loss proclaim ; " 

"You will welcome us, Modier," said her boy, 

His Mother looked at him with proud joy, 

And then her rapid glance fell 

On the Ball-room's sweet Belle. 

" By my Vow, to Sir Eric that night," 

Said the gallant young knight, 

"I am bound to seek him wherever 

Chance of finding, and I shall never 

Cease to hope for his retiun, 

Or try of his fate to learn." 
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3f the Inmate of the Convent Cell, 

rhe sad history we must now tell : 

Three weeks had passed o'er his head, 

Three weeks since numbered with the dead. 

To his friends Sir Eric seemed, 

\nd yet of life he sometimes dreamed; 

rLis frame grew weaker every day, 

3ut the tired soul would yet delay. 

To leave the Earth for ever, 

R.etum to the world he may never. 

3ne evening, open remained 

A. Window near him, and thus gained 

The pleasure of the Vesper Bells, 

A.S in clear air their music swells. 

It was a pleasure, yet a pain, 

For the Bells brought back again 

A long series of chiming Bells, 

The tale of his life such music tells ; 

The Karlstein Bells rang each day. 

As his boyhood sped away ; 

Love, happiness, glad truth. 

All the treasure of his youth. 

Specially rang those bells one eve. 

When Eliza he dreaded to leave. 

When the Sunset was fading away. 

When, with colour the West yet gay. 

The Bells of St. Palmatius' Church, 
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Now ringing like grief o'er the little Birch, 

Had rung with joy that Sunday mom, 

When the scene had gladness worn. 

The Cathedral bells of Prague at Eve, 

Strong impression on him leave, 

Expectation, pain and sorrow, 

Bringing on their terrible morrow. 

The Karlstein Bells ring once more. 

But sadder in tone than e'er before, 

He heard them, as he fled the sight 

Of Elisa in her robes of white ; 

Bells again woke up his heart, 

To bear in life a lonely part. 

To take an earnest place again 

Amidst his eager fellow-men. 

The Bells of Prague rang as he rode 

Up to the Sovereign's abode. 

Ushering in his city life, 

Ejiding with the battle strife. 

The Bells of peaceful Carlsbad Vale, 

Beginning the ending of his tale. 

And the Bells of Eger bringing 

Brighter memories in their ringing, 

Scenes of kindness and of change, 

Varied in their passing range. 

Again, afar, a distant sound. 

Heard in wild forest ground. 
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These veiy Bells, but he was free, 

Wonderful th^e thought seemed to be ! 

The Bells are slower growing, 

Perhaps to him gently showing, 

Life was soon passing away, 

Death would its gloom then betray, 

But the shadows would yet leave the sky 

Sir Eric feared not alone to die ; 

He knew the Sunset skies 

Would darken ere might rise 

In a world more pure and bright, 

Not the same, but a richer light 

Next day, to him the Robbers camC; 

Now well-known in fearful name. 

For they scrupled not to disclose 

What these Convent walls enclose ; 

They plainly told him to-day 

To decide while yet he may ; 

On guiding them secretly through 

A passage, which he certainly knew, 

Leading to the Chapel's lower floor, 

Thro* a small concealed door. 

This the Eger's dark depths cover, 

" If not," the Abbot chief shook his head, 

No more was needed or said. 

Sir Eric scorned this offer. 

Life itself could not proffer 
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Any inducement to his soul ; 

Not one feeling o'er him stole, 

Except to see his Mother once more, 

Could this only be granted before 

His sorrowful life was closed. 

Alas, of this no hope his mind proposed, 

Horror he felt of ending his days 

Where crime such guilt displays. 

How time went on he never knew. 

No watch by him monitor true. 

His thoughts were busy with the Past, 

And the Future, each day perhaps the last 

To be counted on this side the grave ; 

No terror felt he, calm and brave 

He looked on Death, drawing near, 

Solemn, toucliing, but no object of fear. 

As, upon the terrible Battle Day, 

A Saviour's Love took this quite away. 

Again for him withered flowers 

Sometimes bloomed in these long hours, 

With the words of a little Song, 

Which did to Elisa specially belong. 

He heard her sing it a Summer Day, 

When she believed him far away. 

" Can you tell me," the Maiden said. 
The name of a Bird just by me fled ? 
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Love," returned the Bird, flying away, 
I cannot now a moment stay." 

an you tell me the cause of the light 
^ich lies on Summer bright ? 
Love," said the Summer days, 
t ever fresh beauty displays. 

Ian you tell me what is the shade 
iHiich does my heart pervade ? 
Love," said the shadow remaining, 
>ery instant gloom yet gaining. 

'an you tell me what the end 
^o which light and shadow tend ? 
Love," said they all, 
VTho may the Heart recall 

Jaron Nostitz was told a man was waiting, 

"hus his errand briefly stating : 

' I am come the reward to claim, 

)ffered in the Baron's name 

.^o any one who Sir Eric found, 

.0 did the Eger Hu^e sound." 

I grave quiet Priest by the Baron stood, 

i man whose hopes and aims were good, 

•"ather Walther was the Priest's name, 
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A follower of Huss he became, 
When he the University ruled, 
And the Student's fiery ardour schooled ; 
Taught by Huss to serve in youth, 
The God he loved in simple truth ; 
The Hussites Translations made^* 
From God's Word, where faith laid, 
And Father Walther had obtained. 
At Strahow, the Manuscript gained, ^ ' 
St. John's Gospel fairly transcribed, 
To it he a life rule ascribed. 
And, feeling for Eric's weary heart. 
He lent him the book which may impart 
Richest, fullest consolation to those 
Suffering from Earth's deepest woes. 
Quiet talk held the Father and youth. 
Over this treasury of Divine truth. 
And the Priest much interest had 
For the young man whose life was so sad. 
The Baron ordered the Peasant brought 
To him at once, and eagerly sought 
To know if there were real ground 
For hoping Sir Eric might be found, 
He desired to hear what the man knew, 
Searchingly asked if all were true ; 
A man in middle life appeared, 
Looking as if he nothing feared, 
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[n the Baron's pomp and state, 

His hopes of reward were so great ; 

* My Lord," said the Host by Sir Hugft seen, 

With suppressed triumph in his mien, 

'* Lord Baron," in Zwoda's Inn I dwell, 

Not far from the Kulm*s Convent Bell, 

Zwoda is a pretty place for trade, 

No Inn makes more money near the glade ; 

I heard the reward you would give. 

Could it be proved that Sir Eric live. 

Of the neighbourhood there are queer tales, 

Known to dwellers in these vales, 

I have one Son, a smart youth, 

My Lord, I tell the very truth, 

I set him to watch in a lofty tree. 

Suspecting how the case might be ; 

He watched two days and nothing observed, 

But from my idea I never swerved, 

I made the boy stay one night, 

V\Tien the moon shone very bright ; 

He looked down on those Convent Halls, ^ * 

And saw lights moving inside the Walls, 

A.nd figures in a warlike dress, 

Little like what Monks profess ; 

The men mounted and rode away. 

The Porter's Lantern did betray 

A small hound standing behind ; 
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It came at once to the Boy's mind 

That Sir Eric had such a Hound, 

Here no doubt his Master found. 

I left my Inn in charge of my wife, 

And hurriedly rode as if for life, 

I should have arrived before nightfall, 

But the way was bad, that was all ; 

Tomorrow, I can lead a troop to see 

What may this scene at midnight be ; 

If Sir Eric is found I claim my gold, 

If not, my story is an idle tale told. 

Father Walther's quiet voice said, 

" I will go with you in the Baron's stead. 

If my Lord should decide 

That Ulrich's troop tomorrow ride." 

Not so, good Father, pray stay with me, 

Until Sir Eric again I may see, 

My reproach is often great, 

That I sent him forth to such a fate ;" 

So said Baron Nostitz, joy and mingled sorrow 

He felt, in thinking of tomorrow, 

Very early the troop would start, 

Ulrich shewed a willing heart, 

And the Baron the time would employ, 

In cares for the widow's only boy. 
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It was indeed a Snow Stonn, 

The force of the hurricane had uptom 

Forest saplings from their roots, 

Snow lay heavy round the Troopers' boots, 

For each horse down-hill was led, 

The way was dangerous, as the Host had said. 

Baron Nostitz was restless to-day, 

The heart's feelings had unusual sway, 

H.e had sent his own Litter and Furs, 

everything that to comfort concurs, 

j^normous logs of wood burnt all day. 

The Schloss did everywhere display 

Blxpectation of a hoped for guest, 

3nly in the heart fear opprest, 

\nd the Baron sadly turned 

iver to Father Walther, and learned 

iomething unknown of the young Knight, 

^'avorable acts brought to light. 

[t was emphatically a sad day, 

Fierce were the elements in their play, 

Eligh wind, heavy snow, icy cold, 

^hich the strongest should now be told, 

Man exposed to the rage of each, 

ZIould no shelter from either reach ; 

A. silence, intense at times, around. 

Birds, animals scarcely found. 

Except an occasional beast of prey. 
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Nothing living in the forests to-day ; 

The very light was sad and grey, 

Evening shades at cold midday ; 

Looking upward to the sky, 

Only known more resources lie, 

There of the ever falling snow, 

The wind, as in jest, did it backward blow. 

The very horses shrunk from the cold. 

So did not the warriors bold ; 

Carlsbad Village deserted seemed, 

Except as passing fire-light gleamed ; 

Some few peasants met near the river. 

In their lamb skins coats they shiver. 

Frozen entirely the Tepel lies. 

Reflection of the grey sad skies ; 

Urich headed the little troop. 

Sometimes would a second stoop. 

O'er his saddle from the blast ; 

Elbogen was reached at last. ^ * 

As they waited in the little street. 

In their faces the blinding sleet. 

The town clock struck two, 

The gazers at the Inn Door were few ; 

The troopers did not dismount at all. 

The Host responded to their call, 

Hot spiced wines and oaten cakes. 

Of each everyone partakes. 
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Over the Bridge and Eger they ride, 
Frozen and still its rapid tide, 
Frightful seemed the forest road, 
But ever upwards the horses strode. 
In the distance a building of snow. 
More distinct Kulm's outlines grow, 
The end of a tale it seemed, 
What, the end too easily dreamed, 
For stem severe and cold. 
Rose this building of old, 
Love, like the Edel-Weiss might bloom, 
A lone flower 'mid white snow's gloom, ^^ 
But the warm heart in which it grew 
Must perish here, Ulrich sadly knew, 
Should they find Sir Eric living still ; 
With such thoughts he rode up the hill. 

Thro' the grate the Porter peered. 
Saw what he had often feared. 
Fierce faces and angry men, 
He muttered, " Never again 
Will our retreat a secret be, 
A fearful ending I shall see." 
Ulrich, with a terrible mien. 
The Monk's craven fear having seen. 
Said, " open the door while you can. 
Attend, you old and deceitful man, 
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I know what are your Convent stores, 
Open, or I T)reak your Iron Doors. 
Trembling the Porter obeyed, 
And from terror instantly conveyed 
The troopers to the Convent Hall, 
For^'ard ever their constant call ; 
The robber horde were far away, 
And would not return till early day ; 
Tied to the wall, a small hound. 
Sir Eric's dog was soon unbound. 
Three more trembling villains concealed, 
In agonized terror they all revealed. 
If Uhrich would only their lives spare. 
This alone their thought or care. 
The troop thro' the Convent went. 
To one object their minds bent. 
But the Porter Monk's keys 
From him they eagerly seize. 
Open many a locked Cell, 
Stories unknown these could tell. 
And under the floor of the Hall 
Was secreted the Robber chiefs all : 
Gold, Silver, Gems of worth, 
Heaped together deep in the earth. 
Here was found Sir Eric's Ring, 
To Ulrich this the Troopers bring, 
For some are left to guard below, 
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Lest any surprise their plan overthrow, 
Ulrich was led by the Porter upstairs, 
To see Sir Eric gladly prepares, 
But his hand shook at the door, 
Was he too late ? Sir Eric no more ? 
From fear he almost delayed. 
Ere to enter he essayed. 

The door stood open, then disclosed 
A form which on a Palliasse reposed. 
Motionless and stricken lying. 
Like a Tiger-Lily o*er which is sighing 
The wind after a rapid storm. 
Its tall grace left forlorn. 
Etherealized was the manly face. 
Unearthly beauty's painful trace 
Impressed on cheek and eyes. 
Ulrich in vain hopes or tries 
To remember in its stead 
A former smile gone and fled. 
He felt life could hardly dwell 
Where suffering her lines drew so well. 
Ulrich advanced to the bed. 
To the Past his thoughts fled ; 
Like a forgotten tale returned 
All Ulrich had ever learned 
Of Sir Eric's painful life, 
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So^ffc^sttd !*fe exisdng sdll. 
At least bi !t3 lovmg wilL 

From Llrich's eyes fell the ready tears ; 
This was the end of bis hopes and fears. 
One nxire effort he made as he wept. 
Carried Sir Eric bdow, he still slept. 
The fire blazed in the Convent Hall, 
Warmth and cordials the spirit recalL 
\l*ith a dreamy flattering voice 
Came a sound in which all rejoice : 
" Am I dreaming ? \\Tiither led ? 
I thought my last prayers were said.** 
Between each sentence came a pause, 
Faintii^ was the saddening cause. 
Sir Eric then added again. 
Looking round on attentive men, 
" I expected among the angels to see 
Elisa, more fair than she used to be. 
Ulrich here, and the Robbers away ? 
How cold it is this Winter-Day. 
AVhere is my Mother ? Am I at home ? 
Or must I yet further roam ? 
I feel weary, tired, and worn ; 
I fancy I have slept since mom, 
But my mind is confused and weak : 
Forgive me if I strangely speak." 
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The tiny thread of thought 

Too long in loneliness had wrought ; 

The rich gold of the mind 

Almost to rust inclined, 

Like the noxious fire-damp 

Which quenches the poor Miner's lamp, 

Had been the suflfering of these days. 

Only a wreck Sir Eric displays. 

Even the little Host was moved, 

And with kindness greatly approved 

Of taking Sir Eric to Zwoda to-night 

Failing was the twilight : 

No Vesper Bells at Sunset play ; 

It was dark as they bore him away. 

Slowly, with Ulrich at their head, 

The Host the little procession led, 

Very slowly, for all feared 

That death ever to Sir Eric neared. 

The poor hound's joyous bark 

Was the only thing heard in the dark. 

Delightedly he his Master found, 

And around him did gaily bound. 

The lights of the village shone below, 

Rising up through the wintry snow ; 

The wind at Sunset had sunk away ; 

Very still was the close of day. 

At the Inn all was prepared, 
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For Sir Eric's comfort the Hostess cared. 
A trooper had been sent on to tell 
They found him in the little Cell. 
" Poor young man," the Hostess said, 
" I fear your days of strength are fled." 
Sir Eric had fainted in coming along. 
Pitying murmurs arose from tlie throng 
Who had gathered from curiosity round. 
Hearing that the Knight was found. 
The Hostess knew something of herbs. 
Was ever ready when aught disturbs 
The small Zwoda town, 
She came bustling down, 
Placed a pot upon the fire, 
Got prepared at her desire, 
Spices, herbs, and various things, 
Quickly she it to Sir Eric brings. 
He revived, and then to Ulrich spoke, 
As he from a half-slumber woke : 
" It is sweet to be again with friends, 
But my deepest thought tends 
To the long journey I shall soon take. 
I trust to sleep, and in Heaven awake. 
I wish to see Father Walther soon. 
Who can tell if another noon. 
The cold centre of a Winter's day. 
May yet to me its light display ? 
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my Mother I was not afraid to die. 
. when alone I used to lie. 
k to her my death with care, 
\y her for the news prepare." 

force of the Hurricane was gone, 
Sun on the clear Snow shone, 
in the little Zwoda street 
no sound of passing feet, 
the deep full silence of snow, 
:h does a stillness o'er all life throw, 
.ve you sent for Father Walther yet? 
uld nothing now forget." 
^ric languidly raised his head, 
these words gently said. 
:h, who could hardly speak, 
ontrol sorrow felt powerless and weak, 
vered, " The Host left at early day, 
vill see the Father and bring him away." 
I holy reverence Sir Eric spoke, 

p accents from his full heart broke : 

< 

vould devote my failing sense 
)e ready for the Awful Presence 
he Great God on high, 
ven to me I trust is nigh, 
I rely on my Saviour alone, 
ling else as dying hope own." 
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The red flush showed how it tired 

Sir Eric to say what he desired. 

Ubich gave him a littie Wine, 

Awhile in silence he did recline, 

Then more slowly he began : 

" I most give my message while I can. 

You will go, Ulrich, to my Mother, and tell all ; 

You can of my last days recall 

Tell her also of our City life. 

Of my first great Battle, and the fearful strife. 

She will like to hear of my Knightly Vow ; 

Everything will interest her now. 

Give her firom me the large Ring ; 

Memories she will prize to it cling. 

With it take the Flowers and Hair, 

Cut off a Lock of mine with care ; 

Do so now, it in paper place, 

Outside I myself may trace 

Just these words, * For my Mother.' " 

Ulrich could hardly sobs smother. 

To my Brother in Arms my Armour take, 

I hear he would not me forsake. 

Give the Baron my Knightly Sword, 

And with it ask my Lord 

(For my Mother will be lonely, I know, 

When I leave her here below) 

If my Patrimony may be 



her as a boon from me ? 
lat Fritz and Alice may dwell 
ler ? This to the Baron tell, 
em stay with her till she dies : 
ill come to me beyond the skies. 
: the Baron for all his kindness ; 
lid indeed be thankless blindness 
) value such honour and care, 
for death must now prepare." 
^ passed the Winter day. 
2 time was ebbing away 
once full bright tide. 
I scarcely left Eric's side. 



low was cleared away from the yard, 

le it lay frozen and hard. 

I heard the horses' heavy tramp, 

kered the expiring lamp ; 

t glimmer of light in the skies, 

of a Winter's sad Sunrise. 

leeper seemed very calm, 

ps this long repose was balm, 

£ric might wake refreshed again. 

1 heard the steps of men 

ig quietly up the stairs, 

caution them he prepares. 
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He rose and went towards the door, 

In doing so waited once more 

Near Sir Eric's humble bed. 

But the sleeper never raised his head. 

Ulrich saw Father Walther outside, 

Weary with his lengthened ride. 

He anxiously asked if Elric were alive ; 

To soothe him he would ever strive. 

Ulrich answered, " He is yet asleep, 

My watch by him I ever keep ; 

Will you wait below till he awakes ? 

He then usually a cordial takes." 

Sunrise light came on the glass. 

Did o'er large icicles lightly pass. 

Eric never moved, and Ulrich's rising fear 

Made the grey light seem more drear. 

Unable to bear the suspense, at last 

He full daylight on Sir Eric cast. 

Drew the curtain away and saw, 

With deep feeling and holy awe 

That the quiet face was still in death ; 

Ceased the present life's breath. 

The long journey was taken and ended. 

To which the Knight's thoughts tended. 

The sorrows of Time known no more 

Upon the Unseen Eternal Shore. 

The Cross had as a Lighthouse shone 
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Upon the now rejoicing One. 

He had crossed alone the narrow way, 

A Saviour's love drove gloom away. 

Between two Worlds how short seemed 

This Darkness o'er which Light gleamed, 

And glorious indeed the Heavenly Sunrise 

Which the redeemed Spirit saw above the skies. 

The Bells of St. Palmatius' Church 

Rang for Service o'er the guardian Birch ; 

If they ceased a second another sound 

Was afar off found : 

The Karlstein Bells also ringing, 

A sadness with them bringing. 

Round the grave with the blue Forget-me-not 

(Now an often visited spot) 

A little group silently stood, 

Each woman's face under a hood. 

All were wiping tears away. 

A long grief did thus betray. 

Fritz and Alice were the young pair. 

Sir Eric's Mother too was there. 

Eric yet at Zwoda laid. 

But his Mother came here and staid. 

For the Baron had ordered another Cross, 

As soon as assured of Eric's loss ; 

Thus of white Crosses there now were two. 
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Around both Forget-me-nots grew ; 

And the Baron had in the Church placed 

A Tablet which the whole tale embraced. 

The group were joined by a young Knight, 

Whose face usually imclouded in light 

Now the gay eyes tears had 

Sir Hugo felt grieved and sad : 

This the only Farewell he might say 

To the Friend passed for ever away ! 



END OF BOOK VI. 



NOTES TO BOOK VI. 



^ Martial mustCf gay, sonaroust stirring. 

After a night of watching, and some early ceremonies 
the following morning, the Novice or Candidate for Knipjht- 
hood, was conveyed to the Castle Chapel in the manner 
described. The account of the Investiture and the Dress of 
the various individuals forming the Pageant, has been ex- 
tracted from various authors, who treat of the subject of 
chivalry in its different points and details. 



^ In a golden Basin a Squire brought. 

This curious custom is in no way imaginary, but was 
one of many others originating opportunities for Knightly 
Vows and Knightly Deeds. 



' Room for the Masquers the Seneschal said. 

This kind of Representation was once common in 
England, and continued till the Reign of James I. In 
Germany it began earlier than in England, and was 
often very splendid. 
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* To serve as Badge to each Knight, 

In the days of Chivalry it was considered essential for 
each Knight to be a professed Champion of some fair lady, 
and to maintain her name and beauty at Tournament or in 
Battle. For this reason a Bracelet, Ring, or Ribbon was 
given by the Lady, and the Knight henceforth wore the same 
as a Badge. But it was not necessary that anything further 
than complimentary feeling should exist on the part of the 
Knight, such a thing being merely a Chivalric usage arising 
out of the then state of society, and the obligations of a 
Knightly Vow to redress wrong, and protect the weak. 



'* A large square Tower uprose. 

Several Towers generally belonged to a large Schloss, 
one called the Belfry Tower, because it contained the Alarm 
BeU. In the same Tower was placed a Sentinel, whose 
duty it was not only to sound the Alarm Bell, but to call the 
Peasants out to labour in the morning, by blowing a Horn, 
and to announce as with the Curfew, sunset and cessation 
from toil. From this Tower also rang forth the Huee, de- 
claring any crime or misadventure occurring in the district 
subject to the Castle's jurisdiction. On hearing this Huee 
it became a duty with each vassal to proclaim and carry for- 
ward alarm, and thus serve their Lord. 
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• They hav£ disturbed a Gipsy s ground. 

These singular people are believed to be of Indian 
origin, possessing a language or dialect of their own. Tamer- 
lane is supposed to have driven them to Europe by his Con- 
quests in India dispersing the Hindoo Races. They appeared 
in Germany some years before this period. '^ The language 
of the Gipsies," says a Philologist, " though degraded in its 
grammar, and with a dictionary stolen from all countries 
through which the Zingari passed, is clearly an exile from 
Hindostan. 



^ Ride on at once to Zwoda and ask, 

Zwoda was a small Village near the Convent on the old 
road from Eger to Carlsbad. 



• The atmosphere of woman^s dreams. 

The interior life of a Chateau at this period was yet 
much as described, the ladies of the family living apart, and 
finding within the Castle walls all amusement except 
Falconry. 



" A Thousand Ducats counted and told. 

The Ducat is a foreign coin of gold or silver, the gold 
Ducat valuing at about nine shillings English money. 
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"^^ By my Vow to Sir Eric thai nigkt. 

This Brotherhood in Arms, as it was called, gave occa- 
sion for many acts of unselfishness and bravery. Such a Vow 
existing between two Knights bound each to assist the other 
even at the peril of his own life. 
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Nffiv well known to him by name. 



Such a Robber-haunt as the Convent really existed in 
the Middle Ages on the site mentioned, and the Robbers 
practised their lawless deeds disguised under the appearance 
of Monks and Knights. 



^ "^ The Hussites Translations made. 

Huss and his followers translated the Bible into the 
Bohemian tongue, and seven different versions of the Scrip- 
tures were actually made before Luther's time. 



^ ' Elbogen was reached at last, 

Elbogen is a small town, so called from the winding 
elbow-like track the Eger here makes, and upon which the 
town is placed. 
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* Love like the Edel-lVetss might bloom. 

The wonderful Edel- Weiss is a little flower which 
blooms alone amid perpetual snows, and it is mysteriously 
fitted for its cold home by a substance resembling white 
wool round its petals and stalks. 
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AN AUTUMN TWILIGHT. 

The Tale concluded when Summer Flowers 

Had withered in their garden bowers. 

The year's bright steps were slower now, 

Sunshine not ever on its brow, 

Shadows oftener on the road, 

Storm-light's lurid radiance glowed 

O'er the misty path before 

The old year soon would be no more. 

A fire burnt in the Student's room. 

In this sober Twilight's gloom. 

The low tones of a murmuring wind 

Were left like sorrow on the mind. 

Dried leaves in whirling dance 

Met the gazer's outward glance. 

And the last words of the Karlstein Tale 

Were mingled with a rising gale. 

On the table stood a light, 

To aid the Student at approach of night 

The youth was first to speak, 

Something glittered on his tender cheek. 

It shone in firelight like a gem, 

This tear which fell in sorrow for them. 
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This Story how sad it seems, 
Jone such ending of bright dreams." 
Tow said Rupert in pensive tones, 
'hus the power of pathos owns, 
Sweet and sad like the place of a flower 
5 this memory of Love's long hour." 
jiswered the Student with a sigh, 
lOng gone days rising nigh, 
le added in a musing way, 
.etting his thoughts awhile stray : 
We remember the scent in passing the place, 
jid the Story with the Face, 
inked together persons and things, 
)ach the other with it brings, 
could tell you another Tale, 
erhaps some time I may prevail 
►n my heart to grow young once more, 
jid give forth its hidden store." 
.upert said with a modest flush, 
[is voice sounded eager in the silent hush, 
/hich came after the storm-cloud 
'hat lately the large trees bowed, 
I long to hear somewhat of your Past, 
/hat has shadow on you cast ? 
or I see you rarely smile ; 
have noticed this a long while ; 
would know how gained your power, 
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Experience's rich and painful dower. 

Eric's tale impresses moral worth. 

As ever enduring on this earth ; 

But my heart is saddened yet, 

I cannot his fate forget*' 

^* I will choose another theme, 

On which we may at twilight dream. 

It is also a tale of sadness. 

My memories are rarely those of gladness, 

The mind chooses for its own. 

Some innate sympathy shown ; 

And in this way I have few Tales 

Where no touch of sorrow prevails. 

I think it will please you to hear 

A woman as heroine appear." 

So said the Student, and took from a Drawer 

A Manuscript lying with many more. 

" This Story," he said, " is shordy told, 

But will strong interest in it unfold ; 

In prose I found it, and have somewhat swerved 

From the details, and yet preserved 

The Tale in a fairer shrine, 

In Poesy's measured line. 

These deep outlines of human things 

Feeling in life often brings. 

Woman here has the first place. 

With a lovely winning face, 
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A face which suited her sweet name, 
" Rosalie," from flowers we frame, 
This signet on the ring of life, 
Never effaced in the world's strife. 
And left a memory after death, 
This word pronounced with low breath. 
Such is a Name, a spirit dwells 
In the sweet symbol, and often tells. 
By the way the word is said, 
How the speaker's feelings led. 
We will begin a few verses to-night : 
T must come nearer the light." 
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A ROSE BALLAD. 



"^^^'^^Mt^s-^ 



Dark Convent Walls rose dimly, 
In a quiet Norman Town, 

And its narrow, gloomy windows 
On a little street looked down. 



Matin and Vesper Bells 
Rang the hours of day. 

Carried far off by the wind. 
Passing o'er fields away. 

Inside the well barred door 
Waved tall Acacia Trees, 

Their bloom in the little Street 
Perfumed the summer breeze. 
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It was a brilliant Noon, 

In the town clear light 
Laid on all around 

Intensely bright 

The street was unusually still, 

The silence of a hot noon 
Came as a pause in toil, 

A joyous Summer's booa 

Inside refreshing shade 

Invited to reverie's ground, 
Where Summer's fairest visions 

Are ever wandering found. 

This little room or bower, 

For such it almost seemed, 
Here Rosalie sat and mused. 

Looked out on Summer and dreamed 



The birds sang without, 
With careless gladness, 

No entrance here 
For a thought of sadness. 
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Thro' her window seen 
The Garden and Trees, 

The green home of birds 
Which shook in the breeze. 



A happy wistful face 

With eager joyous eyes 
Had this sweet Child-Maiden, 

Who gazed on deep blue skies. 

« 

Rosalie's few gentle years 
Have slipped unnoticed away 

In quiet study, tranquil pleasure, 
Within this Convent grey. 

Now the little heart is beating 
With thoughts and expectation, 

The morning has been passed 
In every preparation. 

To-morrow's Eve will see 
Rosalie in her Castle home, 

And this is the last Child-Time 
The young life may own. 
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Embroidery, Silks, and Cottons 
On her little table stand, 

But no work of gay device 

Holds now the small white hand. 



The bright hair is gathered 

In a tiny silken net, 
The blue eyes look pensive, 

Sweet Childhood will scarce forget. 



Life thou thinkest is thine. 

Life, sweet one, and its pleasures. 
Life and its sunny ways, 

Youth and its untold treasures. 



No shadow appears before thee 

Upon thy unworn road. 
No end in distance seen. 

Except where Sunlight glowed. 

Such thoughts are those of a Nun, 
Who, entering, gazed unseen 

On the fair drooping head 
And face of happiest miea 
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Sister Clara, in anxious feeling, 
Dwelt on that lovely face. 

As if of Rosalie's future life 
She somewhat now could trace. 



Gaily dance light fairy feet 

On the smooth and marble floor, 

Brightly ever pass the throng 
Through a Ball-room's open door. 

Fairest 'mid those fair bright girls 
Was Rosalie in her youth, 

In each passing smile 

Beamed innocence and truth. 

Francois de Luc was young. 

And his heart was gay. 
What the wonder Rosalie bore 

His deepest feelings away ! 

On each a spell was thrown. 

Ere the Evening hours passed by ; 

Love bloomed in both young hearts, 
A swift joy coming nigh. 
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The Ball-room had low windows, 
The Summer Eve was hot, 

And many dancers wandered 
Through the enchanted spot, 



Which the Castle Garden seemed, 
With its half seen light. 

And flowers scarcely known, 
Except as lamps shone bright 



Rosalie especially owned 
A part of this fairy land. 

This Evening was her Fete, 
And there did fullest stand 



The glittering light, the shadow, 
The light on a Garden of Roses, 

The shadow on a green hedge. 
Which these flowers encloses. 



Here Francois and Rosalie lingered ; 

Many Roses were in bloom. 
And gave in Evening air 

A sweet soft perfume. 
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Here Francois whispered his tale, 
Here Rosalie answered a word, 

Which made Life a Garden of Roses 
Where brightest Hope has stirred. 



" Rosalie, will you ride to-day 
Across the plain, and up the hill ? 

Or if it please you best, sweet lady, 
Towards the distant Mill 7" 



The suit of a Noble with rich lands 
By a Father was not denied, 

Thus the youthful Francois de Luc 
Claimed Rosalie as his Bride. 



Bright as fresh flowers of May 
Their thoughts this Summer mom, 

Sweeter, more glad sunshine. 
Landscape has never worn. 



Trees of every shade and hue. 
Bright grass of the spring, 

Buds and blossoms everywhere, 
Insects on rejoicing wing. 
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Young Francois to Rosalie marked 
liiirgc Towers in distance shewing, 

Upon her future home 
A happy radiance glowing. 



Two days passed on of June, 
Days as joyous in their flight 

As seemed Nature*s world 
In its increasing light 



Twas the third day's afternoon. 
And Rosalie's girlish friends, 

Await the opening Corbeille 
Which Francois de Luc sends. 



Above a Cashmere Shawl 
Enfolded lighter gifts ; 

Underneath are Jewel-Cases 
Which Rosalie gently lifts. 

A Necklace of Rubies Ues 
Enclosed in Ivory and Gold, 

A larger case close by 

Does richest Diamonds hold. 
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Likewise a smaller case 
In which a Rose is laid, 

Of every precious stone 
The fair Jewel is made. 

It will join the White Flowers 
Beneath the Bridal Veil, 

A rare Memory of that Eve 
When began a Lover's Tale. 



Noon before the Wedding-Day, 
Scarce seen which is brightest, 

Gay earth, glad sky, 

Scarce known which is lightest 

A bird's heart in Summer, 
Or a Maiden's amid flowers. 

Each alike enjoyed 
Shady noontide bowers. 

Francois and Rosalie rested 
Under a large Elm's shade. 

The centre of the Castle Garden 
Where scents light air pervade. 
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A fountain's gentle water 

Caught Sunlight as it fell 
Beneath in a marble basin, 

Afar-o£f rang a noonday BelL 

A bird sang overhead 
Untired in the silent heat, 

And a carpet of verdant grass 
Seemed spread for the Lovers* feet. 

Half the mom they wandered, 
Francois gathered a Bouquet where 

The Roses clustered brightly, 
And scented the sunny air. 



In Rosalie's Garden grew 

Red, White, Blush, and China Roses, 
Each bud or beauteous flower. 

In its soft green reposes. 

To Rosalie Francois said, 

" You Sweet one from the Flowers 
Just half a loved name borrow, 

Fitly linked in Summer hours. 
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You will be their bright Namesake 
When you my Rose wear, 

And ever after to-morrow 
A Rose will be my care." 

The garden gave back glad voices, 
Laughter, ringing and sweet, 

And then Francois begged. 
As they rested from the heat. 

For a song from Rosalie now. 

Rare was her vocal power. 
She had never sung so sweetly 

As in this happy hour. 



%kt Wiooihrtb '©aire. 



A voice in the woodland singing, 
Sweet song afar off ringing, 
Called Echo this answer to thought, 
This voice air has brought. 

Singing Joy, Joy, Joy, 

And again Joy, Joy, 

Will distance destroy. 
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A voice in woodland singing, 

Sweet song a&r off ringing, 

Your words as answer return, 

From the £cho much learn. 

Saying Sorrow, Sorrow, Sorrow, 
And again Sorrow, Sorrow, 
Let it softening borrow. 



A voice in Woodland singing, 
^weet song afar off ringing, 
Love must not be left 
Out of mind, no heart bereft. 

Thus saying Love, Love Love, 
And again Love, Love, 
Will enduring prove. 

A voice in woodland singing, 
Sweet song afar off ringing, 
But if you chance to say, 
Echo repeats passing away, 
Time, Time, Time, 
And again Time, Time, 
Lost thought and rhyme. 
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Rosalie ceased her song, 

There was a moment's pause, 

Neither spoke just then, 
A sudden shade the cause, 



Which unexplained came 
Like a cloud upon the sky, 

Then returned full sunshine, 
And the shadow* flitted by. 

In walking through the garden. 
They saw a large Fig Tree, 

Whose boughs were full of fruit. 
Which delicious seemed to be. 



Francois plucked some in passing, 
And them to Rosalie offered. 

To please him she tasted one 
Of those he laughingly proffered. 

Soon their happy walk ended, 
They entered an open door. 

Parted here for a little while. 
As in times often before. 
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The W'ecJding is over, the Banquet ended. 
Yet in the Hall are no Guests, 

Though ever before the Door 
A Travelling Carriage rests. 

Down the stairs sweet Rosalie comes 

With her bright happy face, 
But no Francois is here to meet her, 

And take at her side his place. 

She looked around bewildered, 

And as if expecting aid, 
The young and lovely Bride 

Felt of something half afraid. 

Her Father alone came to her. 
And said, " My dearest Child." 

Trying to render the shock 
By preparation more mild. 

" Francois is not well, just now. 

You must delay awhile 
Your journey away together. 

We will try your care to beguile." 
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" But I may go and see him !" 
The sweet voice sadly trembled, 

The blue eyes longing for tears, 
Was not even dissembled. 



" Wait a little," her Father said, 
Come with me into this room." 

It was a shady parlour. 
Was this the beginning of gloom ? 

It was now the very time 

They yesterday parted in joy, 

The coming round of hours 
Her bright world must destroy. 

Which only yesterday seemed 

A long expanse of light. 
On which fair Hope has sailed, 

And no Joy gone out of sight 

Rosalie sat down and waited, 
The Carriage still remained 

For two hours ready to start, 
But no hope the interval gained. 
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She was very (juiet, the Child, 
And seemed hardly to know 

The whole extent of her sorrow, 
Her hopes sudden overthrow. 

She yesterday put her Roses 
In water, to keep their bloom, 

They were now in her hand, 
In the shady quiet room. 

A little Clock rang out 

The chimes of the passing hour, 
Its merry music proclaimed 

Time's bitter relentless power. 



It rang a second chime, 

A second hour was gone, 
And Francois was now dead, 

The Bride and the Widow were one. 



Thus in the afternoon 

A shriek rang through the Hall, 
It was poor Rosalie's voice. 

Who for him did vainly call 
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Francois' life had passed away ; 

The Figs of the day before 
Were poisonous in their fruit ; 

The Lover-Husband was no more ! 

Rosalie had but tasted one, 
And thus escaped his fate ; 

But the shock has laid her low ; 
The change and loss so great ! 



The spectral forms of other days, 
Are Roses when the light is past, 

A faint sad sweetness in their form, 
Whose brilliance is o'ercast 

It is soft memory of the flower, 
Which lives when sunlight's fled, 

And but a dream-lit hour 
When beauteous hopes lie dead. 

Evening hours on the Roses fell. 
Their flight marked by fading light, 

And stillness not like that of noon 
Lies on the Garden bright 
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No I^mps light up the Roses, 
No happy groups are met 

Where Rosalie joyously gathered 
A Hope she may never forget 

There is only one pale light 
Upon the lovely flowers, 

The Moon's cold pure radiance, 
With its silvery gentle powers. 

The bird's sweet song is gone, 
Now is heard a note most sad. 

Yet winning in its tone, 
This unseen Nightingale's had 

The little Fountain fell, 
With a murmur as of pain. 

The Moonlight came upon it. 
Then passed away again. 

The Elm Tree's shade was gloomy. 
And dark in the silvery light, 

What was a joyous centre 
That morning of sunny light 
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Of the two who sat together 

In [he Elm Tree's shade, 
One was passed away from life, 

Grief would ever the other pervade. 

From Rosalie's quiet room 
The Moonlit Garden was seen, 

Its walks and floral parterres, 
With shrubs rising between. 

And like an Echo came 

The song of the Nightingales, 

But it woke not once in slumber 
This heart where woe prevails. 

When Rosalie went to her room 
The Roses were yet in her hand. 

And now crushed together 

On a table near the window stand. 



All else is moved away. 
For in this place of sorrow 

There must be left no memories 
Of a former happy morrow. 
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The window was open still, 
Cool blew the soft night air, 

Which as a blessing came 

And visited Rosalie with gentle care. 

As if gay Nature grieved 

For the young merry thing, 
A fit companion for birds 

Ever on happy wing. 

She sleeps unconscious now, 

A heavy opiate lulled 
The young heart to rest, 

Who Joy^s flowers had culled. 



The night breezes entered, 
And around her came, 

Seeming ever to whisper 
^' Rosalie " as a loved name. 



Touching her namesakes too, 
The gathered Roses of yesterday. 

And in that second of passing. 
Their perfume bearing away. 
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The sleeper just then moved 
As the air played on her face, 

And brought with it a spirit 
To take a constant place. 

In. that faiiy form that heart 
Memory came from the Roses, 

Thus ever to Rosalie waking, 
Sorrow, long sorrow discloses. 

The blue eyes opening rested. 
She was too weak for speech, 

But she gazed upon her Roses 
As if a Past to reach. 



The young life and sense 
Were saved from final wreck, 

But the young life and hope 
Received a lasting check. 
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THE RETURN. 



Evening in the Convent now, 

Sunset light on every pane 
And Rosalie has returned 

To her Childish world again. 

The Convent gates are open, 
The Abbess in close white hood, 

Surrounded by Sister Nuns, 
Quietly waiting stood. 

For a train through the street advancing, 
Came slowly up to the door, 

Not as with joyous mirth 
When Rosalie left before. 



On a small and gentle pony 
Sat a lady whose sad face 

Within her Widow's Cap 
Shewed little vivacious grace 
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And tears unchecked, unheeded, 

Fell on her thin white hand. 
When arrived at the Convent door 

The train waiting stand. 

Sister Clara, in whose heart lingers 

The love for Rosalie yet, 
Felt that wasted form 

Marked grief which could never forget. 

The Vesper-Bells rang forth, 

As the Convent gate closed, 
The sun went sadly down. 

The world in twilight reposed. 

And thus in early existence. 
In the bloom of youth and age, 

Sweet Rosalie has lost 
Joy's ever pictured page. 

A year after this Sunset 

She once wore Francois' Rose, 

The day the Nun's black Veil 
Did o'er her history close. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Many years are pa^ed away 
Since Rosalie's girlhood now, 

And she is an Abbess in a white hood, 
With wrinkles on her brow. 

A sweet look of peace 

Appeals in the once happy face, 
It remains with her ever, ' 

Has taken joy's fair place. 

She is known to all around 

For kind words and ways, 
Her name is mentioned ever 

With words of earnest praise. 

The heart which happiness lost 

Is ever open to sorrow, 
And any sufferer may 

From her example borrow. 

Of a patient calm sweetness, 
Which finds consoling power 

In making joy for others 
In this life's working hour. 
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The Abbess is ill now, 
A Novice has lately died 

Of a terrible wasting Fever, 
Which Rosalie vainly tried 



By every care to lessen, 

By day and night to turn 
The course, if so it might be, 

And slow recovery earn. 

In vain ! And the Abbess lies 

Herself in danger now. 
And care is on every face. 

And sorrow on every brow. 

Her room is simple indeed, 
A Sister sits quietly reading. 

Raising ever and anon her eyes. 
Of the Abbess watchfully heeding. 

The Fever is passed away, 
Her weakness now is great. 

And constant care is needed 
To note her ailing state. 
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Each change of face. 
Each start or motion. 

The Abbess is sleeping now, 
After an opiate potion : 



Sleeping as when a girL 

Have dreams power to restore 
A face which is long gone, 

A time which is no more ? 




It almost seems so to-day, 

For a smile came o'er her face, 

And she moved her aged head 
From its soft dwelling-place. 

Her lips opened and parted, 
A word unheard for years 

Came to the watching Sister, 
"Francois" the whisper appears. 



A young girl had gathered 

Some Roses for the Abbess to-day ; 
Now placed on her Work-Table, 

They looked in colour gay. 
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The Abbess never loved 
To look upon these flowers, 

But the Nuns all were dead 

Who knew of her bygone hours. 



The Nun had gladly brought 
The flowers to the Room, 

Thought them a soothing sight, 
And pleasing their perfume. 

The trees in the Garden 
Were now, too, grown old. 

It almost was too shady, 

Did such heavy green enfold. 

There was a sudden storm, 
A wind rose in the trees. 

Which made a moaning noise, 
A rapid chilling breeze. 

The Abbess awoke with a start, 
Her eyes fell on the flowers. 

In an instant came Memory 
With all its anguish of powers. 
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The Nun bending o'er her 
Heard a low sad voice 

Recalling a song's last words, 
A lost love and early choice. 

Saying, " Time, Time, Time,'* 
And again "Time, Time," 

Rosalie can hardly add 
'*Lost thought and rhyme." 

Next day the Convent Bell 
Was heard in the little street, 

Solemnly ringing o'er 
The sound of passing feet 

The Abbess lay dead, 
She was too weak to bear 

The sudden call of Memory 
Which did such pain prepare. 

For the last time White Roses 
Upon her brow were set, 

For the last time her Namesakes 
Their former favourite met 
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And the old sweet name 
Which the Nun laid aside, 

Was mentioned on her grave, 
With the story of the Bride ! 
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